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tiditorial Statement and Presentation 


General clerical training is one of the more neglected phases of busi- 
ness education. It is too often left to chance—left to the vagaries of a 
multiplicity of subjects for its possible acquisition. Teachers of business 
subjects as well as administrators and teacher training specialists quite 
usually lack a clear-cut concept of just what makes for good general 
clerical training. 


In the short province of this statement it would be presumptive to 
attempt to develop a complete outline of this phase of education for 
business. However, there is one generalization that should be made in 
utmost certainty and it is as follows: General clerical training is a defi- 
nite type of business education. It consists of a series of well integrated 
learnings that make for efficient handling of a variety of very necessary 
general office and clerical duties. These learnings cannot be acquired 
through the medium of a one semester or a one year course offered for 
one period per day. The minimum ideal should encompass a two year 
course organized on a double period basis topped off with several weeks 
of cooperative education, or in other words, related work experience. 
Thus through such a course of instruction there is included a well 
thought through series of units of instruction based upon the voea- 
tional requirements necessary to such work in any given community. 


Miss Borland has wisely selected for this issue of the Forum mate- 
rials which serve to emphasize the variety of learnings essential to 
good General Clerical business training. 


J. Frank Dame, Editor. 


Helen B. Borland, the editor of this 
issue, possesses a rich background of 
business experience and education. 
She has served business as stenogra- 
pher, bookkeeper, clerk, bank em- 
ployee, lumber office secretary, and 
she has taught at Marshall College. 
Huntington, West Virginia, and 
Northern Montana College previous to 
becoming Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Education in the University of 
Colorado School of Business. 

Miss Borland is active in associa- 
tion and fraternity circles having to 
do with education and is currently 
serving as a member of the board of 
directors and chairman of the Re- 
search Committee of the Denver Chap- 
ter of Noma. Her degrees were won 
at the University of Colorado and on 
Columbia University. HELEN BORLAND 
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“What we want are 
Dictaphone-trained secretaries!” 


USINESSMEN everywhere voice this need! 

Daily, the business world is becoming 

more mechanized—and electronic dictation is 
part and parcel of this change. 

To equip your students for successful careers 
—to point them for top-paying positions— 
train them now to be Dictaphone secretaries! 

Since it was introduced 17 years ago, the 
Dictaphone Business Practice Course has given 


thousands of graduates a head start in the 
business world. 

Now under the new Dictaphone School 
Rental-at-Cost Plan, it is easy and economical 
to expand your training facilities. 

This plan offers schools and colleges the 
latest available electronic equipment at nomi- 
nal rental cost for dictating, transcribing, and 
shaving machines. 

You owe it to your students to look into 
this economical plan today! 

For complete information about the modern- 
ized Dictaphone Business Practice Course 
and the new Rental-at-Cost Plan, simply write 
your nearest Dictaphone office. Or address: 


CORPORATION 


e e 
Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corpo- 


ration, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark, 
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UNITED SERVICES 


The United Services is a continuous department of 
the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 


their experiences and comments with our readers. 
Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editor. 


GENERAL CLERICAL 


HELEN B. BORLAND, Editor 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


THE GENERAL CLERICAL EDITOR 
COMMENTS 


Clerical activities of the office, generally considered by 
teachers to be the non-specialized activities, run from the 
simple duties of the beginning worker to some of the com- 
plex activities of the supervisor. They form an important 
part of the work of any office, and in some offices, are the 
major portion of the work of the non-supervisory em- 
ployees. Their importance in aiding and serving the 
major functions of business and industry are unques- 
tioned, and the detrimental effect of inefficiency in this 
area is well known to every business manager. 

Clerical work offers an excellent opportunity for ini- 
tial business employment to the high school graduate, 
and in many cases to the college graduate. This aspect is 
of importance to business teachers. Clerical training is 
possible in the smallest, most meagerly equipped high 
school, and is valuable in the program of the largest high 
school with the most varied offerings. Office ‘‘know-how”’ 
is not out of place in the equipment of the college grad- 
uate entering the business field. 

What shall this training be and how shall it be given 
are the teacher’s first questions. Mr. Fasnacht has given 
an excellent answer to these questions in his analysis of 
essential clerical activities, and has provided not only a 
basis for planning a new course, but also a check sheet 
for evaluating an already-established program. Mrs. 
Stedman gives an excellent example of using already 
established courses to provide clerical training and busi- 
ness ‘‘know-how.’’ 

The clerical field offers many opportunities for co- 
operative training with business. In some small commu- 
nities, it offers practically the only field, aside from retail 
selling, in which a cooperative program can be estab- 
lished. Mr. Kirk descrirbes the successful working of such 
a plan in a large city, with many ideas which could be - 
used in a smaller school system as well. 

Many business managers complain that business has 
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lagged behind industry in its use and application of sei- 
entific principles in its work processes. In turn, Business 
Education has lagged behind business in its application 
of such principles and findings to the training process of 
the school. Adaptation of some of these to school training 
processes might result in greater efficiency in teaching 
and learning, and would give the student valuable pre- 
training in the use of some of the techniques of business 
and industry. One of these techniques particularly adapt- 
able to the repetitive processes of clerical training is 
motion economy. Mr. Schmidt discusses the principles of 
time and motion study and suggests some adaptations to 
the work of the office. 

Many teachers of business subjects in small high 
schools believe they should not offer a clerical office ma- 
chine training program because they do not have a 
large number and variety of office appliances. Mrs. 
Bates and Mr. Ferguson show how an excellent training 
program of this type can be built around equipment 
which many small high schools already have or can 
readily obtain. These authors point out that it is the 
responsibility of the small high school, as well as the 
large, to offer an opportunity for the boys and girls to 
secure training which will enable them to take their 
proper places in the business world. 

No doubt, many business teachers have experienced 
the difficulty of having their students accept positions 
long before the training has been completed. What can 
be done to prepare these young men and women so that 
they can be better prepared for positions which they 
are destined to secure during these days when the de- 
mand for clerical workers is greater than the supply? 
This problem has confronted the Metropolitan School of 
Business in Los Angeles just as it has vour own school. 
Mr. Howard submits a short course in filing which his 
department in the Metropolitan School finds is adequate 
for presenting the essentials of filing. Forum readers 
may wish to write to Mr. Howard for additional mate- 
rials and ideas. 
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UNITED SERVICES 


BASIC BUSINESS 


CONSUMER EDUCATION IN YOUR SCHOOL 


The Consumer Education Study of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals was initiated in 
1942. The two major purposes of the study were ‘‘to in- 
vestigate what should be taught and how it could best be 
organized and objectively presented’’ and ‘‘to facilitate 
the work of the schools by providing instructional mate- 
rials.’? The administrative committee responsible for the 
study recognized that consumer education was a part of 
the whole program of instruction and not necessarily 
subject to segmentation. Nevertheless, the first publiea- 
tions took the form of contributions that could be made 
to consumer education by specialized fields. Most busi- 
ness educators who have an interest in consumer educa- 
tion are familiar with these initial materials. They in- 
elude the following titles: The Relation of Business Edu- 
cation to Consumer Education, Consumer Education in 
the Social Studies, The Role of Mathematics in Consumer 
Education, Consumer Education and Home Economics, 
and The Place of Science in the Education of the Con- 
sumer. The materials were made available to interested 
readers without charge and even now may be secured by 
those who do not have them. They should be a part of 
the library of every reader interested in basic business 
subjects and particularly of those who are consumer 
minded or those who have consumer edueation assign- 
ments. 


To implement the second objective of the program, the 
Consumer Education Study sought the services of spe- 
cialists who could prepare teacher-learning units for use 
in the secondary schools. A number of these units have 
been published and others are in the process of develop- 
ment. An attempt has been made to make each unit ob- 
jective in nature and there seems to be no attempt to 
promote the interests of any particular group. This is a 
desirable characteristic of these materials in that some 
criticism has come to the consumer movement because of 
the extreme views expressed by opposing groups. In most 
cases, both sides of controversial issues are briefly and 
clearly stated. 


At the time this is being written the following units 
~are available: The Modern American Consumer, Learn- 
ing to Use Advertising, Time on Your Hands, Investing 
in Yourself, The Consumer and the Law, Using Stand- 
ards and Labels, Managing Your Money, Buying Insur- 
ance, Using Consumer Credit, and Investing in Your 
Health. Other units in preparation are Effective Shop- 
ping, Making a House a Home, Looking at American 
Production, and Looking at American Distribution. 
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HAROLD GILBRETH, Editor 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 


These units are or will be available for thirty-five cents 
each and may be secured from the National Association 
of Seeondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Present plans eall for a 
synthesis of these materials into a textbook which can be 
used in any year of the high school program, but which 
will be most adaptable to use in the upper grades of the 
secondary school. 

One of the late publications in the series is a handbook 
for teachers and administrators called Consumer Educa- 
tion in Your School. Again, it may be said that this 
monograph should be in the hands of all teachers and 
administrators who are interested in consumer edueca- 
tion, and, in addition, in the hands of those who are con- 
cerned with the problems of basic business education in 
general. There is much in it that concerns and is con- 
ducive to good teaching. Although the materials are 
pointed toward consumer education, any teacher of basic 
business subjects should benefit from the principles stated 
in several parts of the book. 

The one hundred twenty-eight page monograph is di- 
vided into five parts. Part I deals with the nature of the 
job to be done in developing a program of consumer 
education, emphasizing the necessity for cooperative 
planning and common agreement among members of a 
school staff which is to give emphasis to this type of 


training. The authors raise five questions which they be- 


lieve should be used in testing the validity of a proposed 
local program. The questions follow. Will it produce 
more competent buyers and users of goods and services? 
Will it produce more competent money managers? Will 
it stimulate growth toward understanding of our econ- 
omy as a whole? Will it generate a wholesome set of 
attitudes? Will it help the student to develop for himself 
a balanced sense of values and philosophy of life? 

Part II suggests a plan for taking an inventory of 
what is already being done in a given school so that pro- 
visions may be made for what is to be done in the future. 
The inventory is useful because it prevents overlapping 
in the training of consumers and points to omissions 
which may be cared for in the future program. The in- 
ventory assumes that objectives for consumer education 
have been set and that these objectives will be evaluated 
in terms of the following questions: What are we doing 
that contributes to this purpose? Is what we are doing 
sufficient and satisfactory? What students does it reach 
—all, or only special groups? 

Part III gives attention to one of the most difficult of 
all problems confronting the administrator and the 
teacher of consumer education—basie types of organiza- 
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tion. This section treats in considerable detail consumer 
education in the core curriculum, consumer edueation as 
a separate subject, and consumer education as a part of a 
school-wide program through existing courses. It is 
pointed out that as a part of the core curriculum, con- 
sumer education might center around certain categories 
of goods and services or that the program might be cen- 
tered upon problems that cut across commodity lines. In 
terms of a separate class, the monograph suggests the 
content of such a class, who should teach it, and the 
grade level at which it might be offered. In terms of the 
school-wide program, the monograph gives attention to 
the contributions which might be made by business edu- 
cation, science, mathematics, home economics, and the 
social studies. 

Part IV deals with methodology. Consumer education 
teachers in particular and basic business edueation 
teachers in general will find much of practical value in 
this section. For instance, the ‘‘nine points to watch’’ 
provide stimulating reading and should be helpful to 
any teacher seeking to evaluate his or her own work. 
These nine points include a discussion of: establishing 
an atmosphere of optimism and vigor; striking the key- 
note of method: learning by doing; tailoring the room to 
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suit the purpose; enriching instruction with a variety of 
teaching materials; using realia; using community re- 
sources; blending the specific and the abstract; estab- 
lishing a sound relationship with the organized consumer 
movement; and building sound public relations. 


Part V deals with the consumer education library. 
Suggestions are made as to how the teacher may secure 
materials which will result in self-education. In addition, 
current sources are given from’which materials may be 
secured for use in the classroom. 

The purpose of the book is aptly summarized in the 
following statements taken from the last page of the 
materials. 

There’s George and there’s Norma, leaving your school 
for good. By their deeds you shall know them—and your- 
self. 

How did you help them improve their lives by wise use 
of food, clothing, leisure time, and money? By full en- 
joyment of their homes and the companionship of home 
life, and of all our social wealth? What have you done to 
help them develop an integrated philosophy that will lead 
them toward rich, well-balanced lives?) How much respon- 
sibility are you willing to take for the way they will use 
their lives and all the riches in them and around them for 
all their happiness and the happiness of all people every- 
where? 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


WILLIAM R. BLACKLER, Editor 
California Bureau of Business Education 
Sacramento, California 


YOU CAN SELL 


Contributed by Robley D. Stevens, Eastern Representative, 
Beata Quota Fraternity, Inc., 4335 Belair Road, Balti- 
more 6, Maryland. 


You can be successful and happy if you know how to 
sell yourself. Young men and women today are more 
interested in the art of selling than ever before. Sales- 
manship applies to everything you do in human life, and 
it may mean the difference between a happy and produe- 
tive life or disappointment. We all practice the art of 
selling and you ean sell. 

You can sell if you learn how to bring the dynamic ac- 
tion of bringing human judgment and energy into real- 
itv. You have only to demonstrate the advantages of 
whatever you are proposing effectively to sell consis- 
tently. Selling may be termed in other words as teaching, 
and we all need regular teaching. When you convert an 
unappreciated need into a want, vou then know how to 
sell. 
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You can sell when you know how to render personal 
service in anything you attempt. You can provide larger 
means of making yourself happy when you know how to 
sell. By developing your own powers of expression and 
your personality, utilizing your experiences, you ean sell. 


Building Confidence 

If you can break down prejudices and cultivate confi- 
dence you can sell. If you can become a human adver- 
tisement for whatever you represent, you can sell. It has 
been indicated that since the end of the war there is a 
growing demand for earnest individuals who desire to 
enter selling activity. In response to this need, colleges 
and universities are stressing salesmanship in their ecur- 
riculums, and they will be attended by ambitious men 
and women who are eagerly interested in realizing the 
opportunities of salesmanship. 

You can sell if you do not limit your opportunities to 
develop your knowledge, experience, health, ambition, 
personality, and character. If vou possess the aptitude 
and develop the inclination to sell, you ean. There are 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


many types of selling. For example, you can sell human 
services ; or at wholesale; retail; specialty ; all offer great 
financial rewards for courageous individuals. 

Obviously, the more selling experience you have, the 
greater the opportunity that invariably go to such per- 
sons. One advantage of salesmanship is that it has an 
advantage over practically all other types of employment 
in that age is no barrier. As long as your mind remains 
alert, you can sell. 


Practice Needed 


Selling does not, in my observation, consist of any 
magie formula, nor does it consist of a collection of 
words. Salesmanship is a matter of mutual cooperation 
between two individuals who agree on a specific subject. 
Every day of our lives each one of us is buying or sell- 
ing something. That is why salesmanship is the most 
potent force in human life. 

The only way to sell is to go out and sell. Like a 
musician, it requires practice, practice, and practice. To 
be sure, you can learn a lot from books, but if vou expand 
your capacity you can sell in proportion. The newspaper- 
man is also a salesman. He merely applies alertness, 
cheerfulness and aggressiveness. When you learn how to 
make selling turn into economies, you can sell. Your 
earnings are a matter of salesmanship. 

Significant in all human action and especially in sell- 
ing is your mental attitude. It is the way you think that 
counts. When you create attention, interest, desire, and 
action (the 4 steps in selling), in anything you do or pro- 
pose to do, you can sell. Above all, if you have complete 
confidence in yourself, regardless of circumstances, you 
ean sell. Such processes in salesmanship are cumulative 
and increasingly persuasive. It is not a matter of being 
a fast talker, giving a lot of ‘‘who-strut-John-stuff’’ that 
will permanently keep you a successful salesman. When 
your ideas and your merchandise have been accepted, you 
ean sell. 

Persuasiveness in Selling 


If you can offer friendliness; protection; pleasure of 
possession to others, you can sell. You should have head 
and heart appeal in a positive, not a negative way. While 
there are no fast rules in dealing with human nature, 
though appeal to the ego satisfies nearly everyone, com- 
mon sense is always most effective. If you can overcome 
serious and frivolous objections you ean sell. When you 
are your own natural self in all matters you can sell. 

Enthusiasm is also vitally essential to anyone in sell- 
ing. Become enthusiastic about the other person as well 
as yourself. This psychology is fruitful in more ways 
than one. Objections offered by the prospect during a 
sale are to be expected, and if others can overcome them, 
so can you. If you avoid arguments or disagreement you 


ean sell. 
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If you ean close a deal you can sell. When you make 
it easy for the other person to accept and to buy you ean 
sell. Negotiations are not secured on how much you say 
or do, but solely on how you say it and how well you put 
it over. Salesmanship is showmanship plus promotion. 
Do you know how to terminate a sale? Since no two per- 
sonalities are exactly alike, no two salesmen are alike. 
Each must be approached and handled in different ways. 
Your breadth of knowledge will help you to sell. 


Ideas Necessary 


Cooperation and understanding are the very life of 
salesmanship. If you can exercise a spirit of give-and- 
take so that mutual harmony will be maintained, you can 
sell. Ideas are the heart of all selling. For example, the 
architect offers his ideas on architectural design; the 
writer offers his ideas in a story; the salesman offers his 
ideas on his product. If you can present your own ideas 
effectively, vou can sell. 

A good salesman ean sell a mediocre article or service, 
while a poor salesman will fail to prove successful with 
an outstanding product or service, due to the fact that 
the former realizes that salesmanship is a personal affair 
and honorable. If you can express your inward indica- 
tion of mental outlook outwardly, you ean sell. To aceom- 
plish this, you must realize that ‘‘he profits most who 
serves best.’’ If you have this indefinable attractiveness, 
vou will lead and can sell. 

Make today your starting point for self-development, 
and you will become honored, financially or otherwise, 
wherever you are known. No one can give you the gift 
for selling—which really means the desire to sell—the 
need for self-expression, curiosity about people, inasmuch 
as you must do these things yourself, and when you do, 


you ean sell. 
Test for Selling Aptitude 


The purpose of the following test is to help you to find 
out if you have what is required for success in selling. 
No test or even the most careful examination ever de- 
vised can accurately tell you how much success you will 
achieve in selling, or how far you ean go, should you 
decide to adopt salesmanship as a career. 

The following analysis is strictly one for ascertaining 
your natural ability, and it may reveal to you what quali- 
fications you have added to your natural ability. It will 
show, quite exactly, whether or not vou ean sell. After 
that, any progress you make will depend primarily on 
your own industry and ambition; the amount of personal 
effort you are willing to put into learning to sell. 

In preparing your answers, bear in mind that your 
present ability is not so much what counts at this time. 
It is what you do and how vou do it in selling, that will 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION NEEDS AS 
INDICATED BY THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 


Contributed by Clem Boling, Head, Commercial School 
Department of the South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, and Private School Editor of the Balance Sheet. 


Editor’s Note: Teacher training institutions have at various 
times indicated the help of the school employment office in keeping 
curriculum opportunities in line with community needs. In some 
schools the head placement official is a member of the curriculum 
committee. The following article, condensed from an address given 


by Mr. Boling at a Noma educational meeting in Cincinnati, indi- ° 


cates the advantage of a close connection between the school em- 
ployment office and the business department. 


One morning recently, the employment director of a 
representative commercial school in a metropolitan center 
received twelve calls for office help. She recorded in 
shorthand on an employment register the qualifications 
the prospective employers expected of these candidates. 
Following are the summaries of the qualifications of the 
twelve positions: 


1. “A girl who is good at dictation, has a good command 
of English and is a fast typist.” 


2. “A girl who can type, who can take dictation, and 
who has a knowledge of accounts.” 


3. “A girl to do some shorthand, lots of typing, and some 
accounting; a girl who is good at arithmetic, filing and 
card indexing.” 


4. “A young man to keep books; he must be a good pen- 
man; it will be necessary for him to meet the publie.” 


“A switchboard operator who is also to be a long- 
distance operator and a receptionist Unusual courtesy 
required on board and desk. Sits at front gate. Short- 
hand essential.” 


6. “Someone interested in steady work. Some Stenogra- 
phy needed. Some clerical knowledge necessary. Girl 
with nice manners required. Lots of men around— 
must attend to business!” 


“A person for the purchasing department, where the 
work is intimately connected with accounting proce- 
dure. He should understand production requirements, 
costs, and turnover.” 


8. ‘fA secretary of nice appearance. Must come from a 
nice family.” 


9. “A very neat girl. She has to meet the public and 
interview applicants. We are prejudiced against strap 
shoes that permit toes to stick out. The person must 
have a good voice on the phone. Must blend in an 
office.” 


10. “A junior executive in a credit department. Must 
have a knowledge of keeping accounts with customers 
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and should be able to interpret financial statements 
and to evaluate risks, and possibly conduct correspon- 
dence.” 


11. “A ealeulator operator who is also a good typist.” 


12. “Someone who is very intelligent—above the average 
—with a high I.Q. and a pleasant personality.” 


Probably these calls are typical. 

Schools that have the welfare of their students sin- 
cerely at heart constantly seek to know what employers 
expect of their graduates. They base the counseling, se- 
lection, and training of their students on this under- 
standing of their employing clients’ needs. 

For many reasons, graduates cannot be ‘‘tailor-made’’ 
to meet each employer’s peculiar requirements. That is 
something the prospective employer sometimes forgets. 
From the school’s viewpoint, the graduate’s training 
should be for any job but with specific skills and knowl- 
edges (for instance, bookkeeping, transcription, filing, 
ete.). The graduate should have mastered the principles 
and then it is expected that there shall be a patient 
‘*breaking-in’’ training by the employer on the job. 

Standards of business education are relative depend- 
ing on the employers’ needs. In Call No. 1, the employer 
specified ‘‘a girl who is good at dictation.’’ If that em- 
ployer is accustomed to calling the same employment 
director regularly, she probably understands fully what 
the employer means by ‘‘good at dictation.’’ Otherwise, 
the employment director will have to ascertain what the 
employer considers to be good. 

A somewhat similar question occurs in connection with 
the sixth position. There the prospective employer speci- 
fied ‘‘A girl with nice manners — lots of men around. 
Must attend to business!’’ The experienced employment 
director will understand what is required in such a ease. 

These calls indicate the extent to which employers and 
business schools can co-operate. It is possible that in. 
some centers employers have not been sufficiently vocal 
in their calls to schools. If employers would just make 
sure that the schools do understand specifically what they 
need and want, not only would the schools do a better job. 
of supplying suitable candidates to fill current positions 
—what is of equal importance, the training of future 
students could be influenced in the light of stated re- 
quirements. Never was a better understanding and a 
more co-operative effort between employers and adminis- 
trator more needed than now. Office efficiency needs to 
be increased if office salaries are to be maintained at their 
eurrent high level. ae 
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EVALUATION OF WORK IN 
TRANSCRIPTION 


Contributed by Irol Whitmore Balsley, Indiana U niversity, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


Business cannot afford to have on its payrolls a tran- 
scriber who cannot be depended upon to evaluate his own 
work or who will not assume responsibility for the ecom- 
pleteness and correctness of his transcript. The office 
manager or any other executive does not have time to 
check the details of a job assigned to a stenographer. 

The requisites of an occupationally competent stenog- 
gapher include not only accuracy and reasonable speed 
in transcription, but certain habits of work such as the 
habit of not releasing a job until it meets the work 
standards of the business office. 

If a teacher professes to train students to be oceupa- 
tionally competent, then she must develop in her students 
the ability to judge the quality of their own work. They 
must not only know how to appraise their work, they 
must form the habit of evaluation. Furthermore, as the 
basis for evaluation, each student should have a personal 
work standard from which he derives personal satisfac- 
tion and of which he can be proud. This personal stand- 
ard will often be higher than the minimum quality stand- 
ard demanded by the school or the business firm. 

Students must be taught evaluation of work. Students 
do not know how to judge the quality of their work un- 
less the meaning of evaluation is explained and they are 
told what steps are involved. Merely admonishing stu- 
dents to find their errors (and penalizing them if they 
do not) is not teaching evaluation and will not bring 
about desired results. Explanation should be followed by 
frequent checking to see whether each student is going 
through the complete evaluation process. If he is not, 
the teacher may want to analyze the student’s work to 
determine why he is overlooking certain points—whether 
the cause is carelessness or some weakness in skill or 
knowledge. Only by checking the student’s work can 
the teacher detect weakness of individual students and 
plan effective remedial instruction. 

Evaluation of work should not be regarded as an iso- 
lated unit of work that is covered in a specified number 
of class periods, being disregarded the rest of the time. 
The habit of evaluation is brought about only by con- 
tinual practice; it must become a permanent part of the 
student’s regular transcription procedure. 

The students must understand what is included in eval- 
uation of work. The evaluation of work means more than 
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proofreading, although proofreading is a part of evalua- 
tion. In evaluating a transcript, the student will have to 
consider at least the following points: 

1. Following directions. Have the directions been fol- 
lowed completely and correctly? Has the correct number 
of carbon copies been made? Perhaps extra copies were 
to be made for a branch office or for some other executive 
in the same office. 

Were any special notations to be made on the original 
or earbon copies? Was any special disposition to be made 
of the original or carbon copies? Was any information 
to be checked before the material was typed? Sometimes 
quotations, dates, or names may need to be checked 
against correspondence in the files to be sure it is accu- 
rate or complete. 

2. Arrangement of the material. Is the material at- 
tractively arranged on the page? Will it appeal to the 
reader’s eye? Is the material so arranged that the central 
theme or the main items can be taught at a glance? Ease 
of reading should be considered in the arrangement of 
material. Adequate paragraphing is important. Special 
thought should be given to arrangement of material con- 
taining quotations, tabulated material, or a series of 
numbered statements or items. 

3. Neatness. What first general impression does the 
transcript make on the reader? Have erasures and cor- 
rections been made so that they are invisible or incon- 
spicuous? Ts the typing too light—should the ribbon 
have been changed? Is the typing of the original and of 
the carbon copies of uniform blackness or is it ‘‘spotty’’? 
Are any capital letters out of alignment? Are there any 
fingerprints or smudges on the original ? 

4. Accuracy of the transcript. Is the dictation tran- 
scribed in accordance with the wishes of the dictator? 
One dictator may want a verbatim transcript while an- 
other may expect the transcriber to make changes she 
thinks desirable. 

Does it make sense? Does it say what the dictator 
meant to say? Is there any reason to believe that the 
dictator misspoke or that the transcriber misunderstood 
what was dictated? Is it punctuated so as to give the 
meaning intended by the dictator? 

5. Envelope (if the transcript is a letter). Is the 
proper kind of envelope used? Envelopes are available 
in different sizes and with different printing to fit vary- 
ing needs. The envelope best suited to the purpose should 
be selected. 

If the transcript is not a letter, has the material been 
properly identified with an appropriate heading or title, 
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date, and/or source? Sometimes the identification should 
be typed on the transcript itself; and at other times, on 
a small slip of paper attached to the transcript. The 
transcriber should be able to decide which method of 
identification should be used. 

Is the address on the envelope identical with that of 
the inside address? Were any special notations to be 
placed on the envelope such as ‘‘Personal,’’ or ‘‘Special 
Delivery’’? Is it ready for mailing? If there is no cen- 
tral mail room, the stamps may be affixed by the stenog- 
rapher. If there is a mailing department, a metering 
machine may be used and no stamping done by the 
stenographer. 

6. Enclosures or attachments. Have the necessary en- 
closures or attachments been obtained or prepared? Are 
they correct? Are they complete? Have they been 
checked with the contents of the letter to be sure they 
are the materials mentioned in the transcript ? 

7. Errors. Is the transcript typographically correct ? 
Are all the words spelled correctly? <Are all divided 
words correctly hyphened? All doubtful spellings and di- 
visions of words should be checked with the dictionary. 

Are there any wrong words such as of for on, it for at, 
or then for than? If the material has not been read for 
thought, such errors will go undetected. 

Are there errors in the capitalization of words? Have 
numbers been typed in the correct form? Are there any 
errors in punctuation ? 

If the student makes sure that he has followed direc- 
tions, that his material is arranged in the best possible 
form, that the transcript is accurate, neatly typed, devoid 
of errors, and that enclosures, attachments, or envelopes 
are in order, he will be developing his ability to judge 
the quality of his work and forming the important habit 
of evaluation. 


Students must be given the opportunity to assume re- 
sponsibility for evaluation. Students will never become 
self-reliant in judging the quality of their work if the 
teacher is willing to check their transcripts for them and 
to point out the errors she finds. After the teacher has 
explained what is involved in evaluating work and has 
explained that scanning is not proofreading but that the 
material must be read for thought if all errors are to be 
detected, she should then provide ample opportunity for 
the students to evaluate their transcripts so that they de- 
velop the habit of appraising the quality of their own 
work. 

The teacher may wish to check each student’s work 
after the student has checked it to the best of his ability. 
If she finds errors that the student would have caught 
had he been alert or really proofreading, she may want 
to return the transcript without indicating what error or 
errors she has found, foreing the student to proofread. 
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If the error or errors appear to have gone undetected be- 
cause the student does not know the rule that applies, 
the teacher may wish to bring the error to the attention 
of the student by asking some thought-provoking or lead- 
ing question. Actually pointing out the mistake probably 
would be used as a last resort by the teacher. The error 
should, in most instances, be corrected after it has been 
recognized by the student. 


The time taken for evaluation should be considered in 
determining the production rate of the transcriber. In 
the office situation, the stenographer must take time to 
check the quality of her transcripts. Not to include the 
time taken for evaluation as part of the total time taken 
for transcription in the classroom is to give the student 
an erroneous opinion of his production rate and cause 
him to overstate his ability when he applies for a posi- 
tion. Students should never be allowed to feel that they 
are wasting time when they are checking their work. 


Special teaching materials can facilitate learning to 
evaluate. In addition to evaluating transcripts of letters 
taken from dictation, students can be given practice in 
detecting errors through a series of carefully constructed 
exercises. The errors should gradually increase in diffi- 
culty of detection as the student progresses from one 
exercise to the next. The series should be built accord- 
ing to a definite plan, always including errors that re- 
quire reading for thought. The more advanced letters 
can even require some editing for grammatical correct- 
ness, 


Students should develop a personal work standard. 
Often the teacher can cause the student to set a personal 
standard of his own as a basis for judging the accepta- 
bility of his work. The teacher who ean so direct each 
student that he develops a personal work standard that 
is equal to or better than hers or that of the better busi- 
ness offices can feel that she has been successful in train- 
ing her students in one important aspect of preparation 
for a stenographie position in the business world. 


The problem of training students to evaluate their 
work merits special attention of the teacher. Without the 
ability to evaluate his own work or without the habit of 
assuming responsibility for evaluation, the student is 
not ready for an office job—he is not yet occupationally 
competent. The ingenuity of the teacher will often be 
taxed in devising ways and means of causing students to 
adopt high personal work standards; but if she is sue- 
cessful in her efforts to develop in the students the 
ability to judge the quality of their work and to acquire 
the habit of checking for errors, she can be quite sure 
that her students will perform satisfactorily on the job 
if they have the necessary basic skills and knowledges. 
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WEIGHTING FOR JOBS 


Contributed by Alan C. Lloyd, Managing Editor, The 
Business Education World, New York, N.Y. 


Typewriting Editor’s Note: Alan C. Lloyd’s writings on, type- 
writing are familiar to Forum readers, for he has published nu- 
merous articles for both students and teachers interested in type- 
writing efficiency. In this article he discusses a ‘‘coaching tech- 
nique’’ that can be used to guarantee vocational efficiency for 
specific jobs. 


There are still three months left before commence- 
ment, when Office Worker, 1948 Edition, leaves our busi- 
ness classrooms to start a career. Yet already the business 
teacher who is in close contact with his local business 
community is finding his fellow Rotarians or Lions ask- 
ing from across the luncheon table, ‘‘Say, Jim, are you 
lining up a couple of good business students for me?’’ 

It is easy for me, for you, for Jim to reply, ‘‘ Why, I 
guess so; I have a couple of students I think would do. 
I’ll have them come down and see you one of these days.’’ 

It would be wiser, however, for us to redirect the con- 
versation like this: 

Jim: That depends, Brother Bill. 

Britt: Depends? 

Jim: Yes. I’m still unhappy about the ‘‘lining up’’ 
experiences I’ve had in other vears. Too often you fel- 
lows aren’t satisfied with*the boys and girls I’ve sent 
you. You tell me later that you practically have to re- 
train them yourself. So this year I’m taking no chances. 
I’m not lining up students unless I have a chance to 
coach them for the exact job they are to fill. 

Bru: don’t understand. 

Jim: Well, when we train students we give them the 
fundamentals and a fairly broad experience. Unless we 
have special cooperation with you and Brother Tom and 
Brother Phil and the others, we have to train our stu- 
dents a little bit for each of you. The result is that the 
student has a good background, but you still have to 
‘*break him in’’ to your own way of doing things. 

Birt: Amen! 

Jim: But, if you and Tom and Phil would each let us 
train the number of new employees you need from our 
graduating group—train them, that is, in your specific 
work—we could tailor those students so that they start 
producing the minute they enter your offices, instead of 
three months later. 

Britt: What would you want me to do? 

Jim: Two things. First, I want you to take on your 
quota for part-time work during the last couple weeks 
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of school. Second, I want you to give me some coaching 
materials. 

Bitu: Coaching materials? 

Jim: I want you to send me some samples of the work 
that is done in your office. Dig into your files and pick 
out a dozen letters that are typical in content and form. 
Give me copies of the forms and blanks you use. Let me 
have some of your monthly reports. Toss in a pack of 
your stationery and a fistful of envelopes, too. 

Bitu: That sounds pretty expensive! Besides, my cor- 
respondence is confidential. I’m in the insurance game, 
you know. 

Jim: Expensive—to save yourself a couple of months 
of training time? I don’t know much about the confi- 
dential nature of your business, but surely you do write 
an innocent letter once in a while, don’t you? 

Bit: What do you do with these things you get? 

Jim: We use the materials in our classes. We use the 
content of your letters for dictation practice in our short- 
hand classes. We use the form and content of your let- 
ters and tables and so on in our typing classes, so that 
the students build their skill on your production prob- 
lems instead of on materials that have nothing to do with 
business. In other words, we coach the students on your 
vocabulary, your forms, your problems. Result? Stu- 
dents who start in your office have a production level 
worthy of a veteran employee. You know better than I, 
Bill that salaries are up these days; I want my grads to 
earn them. 

Brother Bill will cooperate, of course. He does have 
to pay more for his clerical help. He does complain about 
‘‘oetting half as much work done for twice as much 
pay.’’ He will jump at the chance to have the school 
save him months of expensive retraining of new em- 
ployees. 

What do we do, then, when Brother Bill comes through 
with that fat folio of business papers? For one thing, 
we brace ourself for the most successful and exciting 
classes we have ever known. 

We don’t hand the folio over to our two best students 
and say, ‘‘ Here, this is the kind of stuff you’ll be work- 
ing on. Make three copies of each sheet. When you get 
halfway through, I'll let you finish the rest on letterhead 
stationery.’’ After all, these two students may have plans 
of their own; Bill’s work may not demand your very 
best; and, moreover, there’s a terrific potential in that 
folio—too much to waste on just one or two students. 

No, we don’t waste the material. Instead, we leaf 
through the folio ourselves and carefully sort its contents 
into several stacks. 
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Shorthand. In one stack, we put half a dozen letters 
that seem to sample the vocabulary of Bill and his busi- 
ness. 

Transcription. We select the one letter which, in our 
judgment, is not only most typical of the correspondence 
style Bill prefers, but also the most complimentary to 
him. 

Office Laboratory. We pull out all the tables and in- 


voices and duplicated forms for use in the projects of + 


the students who use the equipment in the office-practice 
or office-machines class. 

Typewriting. All the remaining papers end up in the 
typewriting stack. 

The foregoing assumes a generous folio; if Brother Bill 
has been niggardly, it may be necessary to type dupli- 
cates of some papers, so that every potential may be 
squeezed out of them—but be sure the duplicates are 
exact, line-by-line copies. 


Arranging 


Having sorted the papers, we can move on to prepar- 
ing them for classroom use. It will help, of course, if this 
work is shared by fellow business teachers or by capa- 
ble students; but, after all, the numerous tasks to be de- 
scribed below do not have to be completed at one sitting 
and once done they are permanently in your file of class- 
room aids. 

Shorthand. There are two elementary things that must 
be done with the shorthand collection of letters, either 
or both of which can be done by any capable student. 

1. Count the letters in units of 20 standard words and 
mark these dictation units on the copy. All one needs to 
tell his assistant is: ‘‘In shorthand dictation material, we 
count 28 syllables as 20 standard words. Please go 
through each of these letters, count the syllables, and 
write the cumulative twenties. That is, count the first 
28 syllables, starting with the salutation, and insert the 
number 20; then count the next 28 syllables, and write 
in the number 40; and so on.’’ 

When the counting is done, the letters are ready for 
paced dictation. 

2. Preview the contents of the letters and write the 
shorthand symbols for unusual words and_high-fre- 
quency phrases in the margins of each letter. 

Having counted the contents and prepared the pre- 
view, the letters are ready to be previewed and dictated 
to shorthand and transcription classes—the best possible, 
the most exciting, the greatest effort-stirring material 
vou could use. Imagine the interest in your class when 
vou say, ‘‘ Today, Class, we are going to take the identical 
letters that Mr. Evans—Bill Evans, the insurance man— 
dictated to his secretary a few weeks ago.’’ 
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Transcription. The shorthand letters will, of course, be 
dictated to and transcribed by the transcription stu- 
dents; but each student should also be given a duplicated 
copy of Bill’s best-arranged letter as a model guide. 
Suggestions : 

1. Let the students type the model once or twice so 
that any arrangement problems are solved ; then time the 
students as they type it a third time. Later, time the 
students again when they type the letter from their own 
shorthand notes. The difference in rates will be more elo- 
quent than any address we can give on their need for 
improvement ! 

2. Don’t criticize or try to improve Bill’s letter ar- 
rangement. Take it as it is. Nothing can be more ecatas- 
trophic than to hear, months later: ‘‘And that fresh 
little girl told me you said my letter style was old fash- 
ioned !’’ 

3. Reserve Bill’s letterhead stationery for the use of the 
transcription students—it will make their transcribing 
twice as serious and, at the same time, provide a quality 
of paper on which erasing is possible. 

Office Laboratory. When Bill asks what kinds of busi- 
ness papers are most helpful in the ‘‘coaching’’ course, 
be sure to ask him for some of his duplicated forms (like 
his weekly staff bulletin, employee notices, payroll in- 
serts, transfer sheets, and so on), some copies of the ruled 
and printed vouchers peculiar to his business (like quad- 
ruplicate shipping or billing invoices), and especially 
some samples of the calculation problems typical of his 
transactions. Each of these items becomes a self-stimu- 
lating exercise for the office-practice or office-machine 
class, and together these items compose a workbook that 
few textbooks can equal. 

Whether your office laboratory is conducted by the 
rotation, project, or group-instruction method, you will 
find that the reality introduced by Bill’s business papers 
provides a motivation power that cannot be exceeded. 

Typewriting. Of all the uses one can make of red-hot, 
out-of-business documents, the typewriting uses are both 
the most varied and the most essential. Even if Bill’s 
business papers are used nowhere else, they can make the 
typewriting course 100 percent vocational. Accordingly, 
let us examine these typewriting usages in more detail 
than we reviewed the other uses. 

Vocational typewriting is a specific skill: It is the 
ability to do specific typing jobs at the production rate 
expected in business. You and I and Jim and all the 
other typing teachers are charged with the responsi- 
bility of developing the ability of our students to do cer- 
tain typing jobs at high levels of speed— and those spe- 
cifics are determined by Brother Bill and his associates. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


MAKING BOOKKEEPING TEACHING 
METHODS WORTHWHILE 


Contributed by M. E. Studebaker Head, Department of 
Business Education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana. 


One of the major problems confronting those who are 
engaged in teacher education is that of the handling of 
the methods courses for the teaching of the various sub- 
jects. There are several schools of thought concerning 
this problem. Certain educators believe that a good 
course in the general methods of teaching is all that is 
needed. They say that the prospective teacher who has 
had such a course can apply these methods to any sub- 
ject and do a good job of teaching. Who among those 
educators would trust his life to the pilot of an airplane 
who had only had a course in the fundamental princi- 
ples of ‘‘driving’’ and was given an airplane as his first 
‘*machine’’ to drive? Most assuredly, not one of them. 
They would say that he certainly would have to have the 
special training needed in flying a plane. 

Should not as much consideration be given to our boys 
and girls who are to be taught by educated but too often 
inadequately prepared teachers? Do not the various 
subjects taught in our public schools have special prob- 
lems that need to be thoroughly understood before they 
ean be presented satisfactorily? It is true that certain 
laws of learning must be applied to the teaching of all 
subjects but the method of application must vary. Hence 
courses in special methods of teaching different subjects 
must supplement the general methods courses required of 
all students. 

There are certain business educators who say that a 
student who has had a course in the methods of teaching 
any one business subject should be able to teach any 
other business subject. That statement is just as false as 
the one which says that general methods is all that is 
needed to prepare a student to teach any subject. With- 
out a doubt each business education subject has certain 
problems of presentation that are not present in all sub- 
jects in this field. 

It is the purpose of this article to point out a few of 
those problems that are applicable to the methods of 
teaching bookkeeping. Some of the problems are present 
more or less in other subjects but their approach and 
solutions by necessity do vary. Certain of them even 
vary within the subject of bookkeeping, depending on 
whether or not it is taught for vocational or for other 
purposes. The problems which follow are not presented 
in any order of importance. 
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Student Morale 


The teacher of bookkeeping must keep his students 
from becoming discouraged and imbue them with the ne- 
eessity of doing their own work. After the bookkeeping 
eyele has been covered, students learn that they cannot 
post until the transactions have been recorded, they ean- 
not get a trial balance if they have not posted correctly, 
they cannot make correct statements if their trial bal- 
ance is not in balance. There is a sequence in which one 
step must be completed before proceeding to the next. It 
is not the same as solving problems in arithmetic where 
the solution of one problem may be obtained even though 
it is impossible to get one or any of the others. Hence 
the student who is working on an exercise in bookkeep- 
ing which calls for the complete cycle will tend to become 
discouraged if he is having trouble posting. If his trial 
balance does not balance the line of least resistance will 
be for him to find a fellow student who has a trial balance 
and check his work to find his mistake. He knows he ean- 
not go on with his work until he has his trial balance and 
he may be behind his elass at this time. 

What teaching procedure should be followed and how 
is this procedure different from that used in other 
classes? The pupils must be convinced that they must 
learn to do their own work. When they get in business 
they will be unable to cheek their work with someone else. 
To help accomplish this objective the teacher must be 
careful about doing too much checking for them. Don’t 
put too much emphasis on the requirement that the work 
must be completed by a certain time, that it must be neat, 
and that it must be correct. With that type of an assign- 
ment you are practically forcing pupils to eopy from 
someone else or check their work with that of fellow stu- 
dents—a bad habit to develop. You may say that they 
copy work of other students in other classes, which may 
or may not be correct. However, the temptation is greater 
in the bookkeeping class because of the sequence of the 
step by step procedures. 


Speed Tests in Bookkeeping 


Should speed tests be given in bookkeeping? They 
should, to a limited extent, but not in the same manner as 
may be used in certain skill subjects like shorthand and 
typewriting. In a recent article’ on this subject the au- 
thors lamented the lack of speed in bookkeeping drills 
comparable to that in other skill subjects. It must be 


1Karl Howe and Estelle L. Popham, ‘‘ Teaching the Skills in 
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remembered that speed drills in typing enable the stu- 
dents to increase their speed in operating a typewriter. 
When they go into a business office that skill will be used 
in operating that same kind of a machine—a typewriter 
with a similar or standard keyboard. Just what benefit 
may come from drilling students to record sales entries 
in a sales journal, post to a sales ledger, and prepare 
monthly statements when in many business offices this 
work is done on the bookkeeping machine? There is no 
skill subject taught in our secondary schools in which the 
learning procedure differs so much from actual practice 
as it does in bookkeeping. This may lead to the question 
of the justification of the teaching of bookkeeping as it 
is taught today. While it is a fact that our schools can- 
not afford to equip their business departments with suffi- 
cient bookkeeping machines for bookkeeping classes, it is 
still true that the fundamental principles are the same 
no matter whether the records are made by hand or by 
machine. To teach these fundamental principles is the 
main objective of the bookkeeping course. 

Time limits may be placed on such problems as prepar- 
ing a worksheet, making financial statements and perhaps 
recording transactions for short exercises. The purpose 
of exercises of this kind is to teach the students to think 
rapidly and develop naturally the automatic response 
that it so necessary in solving problems and in recording 
transactions. 


Test Construction 


Test construction should receive especial attention in 
a methods class. Certain kinds of tests do not function 
well in bookkeeping. The true-false test should be used 
sparingly for by their very nature certain bookkeeping 
principles are not uniform. To indicate that a cash pay- 
ment for advertising should be charged to advertising 
may or may not be true. If a test of this kind is used, the 
teacher must take extra precaution to be certain that 
there can be no question about any statement being erther 
true or false. For the beginning student a problem which 
gives information on a form on which a worksheet is to 
be prepared may not be the best. If amounts to be used 
in trial balanees only are given, the student may have 
trouble getting it to balance. He may make an error in 
adjustments which would make his profit and loss and 
balance sheet columns incorrect. If a point is allowed 
for each correct amount placed in the right place and a 
bonus for correct totals he may get a low score, even 
though he may complete his problem, because of incor- 
rect placements or adjustments. Or his score may be low 
because he has spent his time in trying to get his trial 
balance. A better plan might be to make two problems. 
The first one would be to have the student prepare the 
trial balance from unelassified information, record the 
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adjustments, and make the adjusted trial balance. For 
the next problem an adjusted trial balance differing 
from the one the student has just prepared would be 
given for him to carry items out to profit and loss, and 
balance sheet columns. An error made on the first prob- 
lem would not ‘‘carry over’’ to the second problem. 
There are other special problems of this kind about 
which the prospective teacher should know. Otherwise 
he will need to learn by the expensive trial and error 
method when he gets on the job. 


Textbooks and Lesson Plans 


The special methods class should have a unit on how 
to analyze a bookkeeping textbook. Just recently a first 
year business teacher spoke at a meeting of business 
teachers on his problems as a first year teacher. One of 
the things he mentioned was that he learned from one 
book and had to use another in his teaching. He had not 
been taught how to evaluate textbooks. Surely the method 
of evaluating a bookkeeping text will differ in many re- 
spects from that of a text in business law. 

Formal lesson plans are a bore to the experienced 
teacher but the inexperienced teacher must know how to 
think through each lesson before it is presented. Just 
talking about this in a general methods class is not: 
enough. Or worse yet, the preparation of a lesson plan 
on the unit, ‘‘The Work Sheet’’ for the teacher of gen- 
eral methods is unpardonable unless that teacher knows 
something about the special subject field. The lesson 
plan prepared by the student must be evaluated by one 
who knows what it is all about. No teacher of general 
methods can hope to be able to know the detailed prob- 
lems of all subjects. 

Other problems may be considered. Without a doubt 
a first year teacher will do a better job by having these 
problems brought to his attention in his special methods 
class. He will soon learn that he will need to make his 
own applications. However, he will at least have some- 
thing to work from instead of being forced to learn about 
them all the hard way, that is, by means of experience. 


Of particular interest to schools are two new stencil sheet 
services recently announced by A. B. Dick Company. These 
services consist of the regular all-purpose Mimeotype 960 (legal 
size blue) stencil sheets with special guide lines to simplify the 
planning and typing of newspapers and four-page folders. 

The school newspaper stencil sheet helps in the preparation 
of material that may be divided into two or three column 
pages by making it easier to position copy and estimate space 
accurately. The four-page folder stencil sheet is a service that 
churches, schools and many business organizations will find 
convenient in the preparation of booklets, invitations, programs, 
announcements and other folders. The special form-topping on 
the stencil sheet includes the duplicating area and line and 
character spacing. 
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OFFICE PRACTICE IN THE SCHOOLS, Part II 


Contributed by Peter L. Agnew, Associcate Professor of 
Education, New York Universiy,, New York City. 


Epitor’s Nore: In the January issue of the UBEA 
Forum, Dr. Agnew discussed the office practice course 
for secretarial students. In this issue, he discusses gen- 
eral clerical and specialized clerical courses designed for 
non-secretarial students. 


Non-secretarial students will eventually procure posi- 
tions in offices, if they go to work in offices at all, as book- 
keepers, general clerks, typists, file clerks, receptionists, 
stock clerks, payroll clerks, mail clerks, telephone opera- 
tors, messengers, or office machine operators. Except for 
the more technical of these clerical jobs, most of these 
positions can be filled by a high school graduate who has 
had a reasonably broad background in business subjects, 
but he needs in addition to the basic business courses 
typewriting and bokkeeping a well organized, broadly 
conceived type of office practice course that is similar to 
the secretarial practice course, but which, of course, 
omits the material that is primarily secretarial in nature, 
including the taking of dictation, transcribing, and writ- 
ing letters without dictation. In place of this type of 
work there should be included a wide range of work 
that is closely related to clerical activities of purchasing, 
selling, and accounting. This means that the clerical 
office practice course should be in general include the 
following: 

1. A preview of the work of various clerical workers, 
the consideration of the various types of jobs that might 
be open to high school graduates who have had a limited 
amount of clerical training, and a consideration of work- 
ing conditions under which such jobs are performed, the 
salaries paid usually for such jobs, the type of person 
and personality generally required. 

2. The work of the receptionist. One of the most 
common types of jobs for young high school graduates 
who have the proper personalities is that of the recep- 
tionist who frequently is required to also engage in cer- 
tain types of clerical work, such as simple card sorts or 
filling, or addressing envelopes, or doing other things 
that can be done while occupying the reception desk in 
an office. 

3. The telephone. Clerical workers, in fact all office 
workers, should learn how to use the telephone and learn 
how to place calls as well as receiveythem. The clerical 
workers should also have some knowledge of the switch- 
board so that he perhaps may apply for a position as 
switchboard operator in the office or, at least, would be 
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in a position to fill in for the switchboard operator when 
she was out to lunch. 

4. Handling the mail. Needless to say one of the posi- 
tions frequently assigned to beginning office workers is 
that of handling the mail. This assignment requires con- 
siderable knowledge about handling incoming mail and 
outgoing mail, including a substantial knowledge of 
postal information. 

5. Telegraph and telegraphic services. The clerical 
worker will perhaps not necessarily have as much to do 
with the telegrams as the secretary. On the other hand, 
there is an increasing tendency especially in large offices 
to have a machine installed which is used for transmit- 
ting telegrams to the telegraph office. The operation of 
this machine perhaps should not necessarily be included 
in the clerical job, although an acquaintance with this 
machine, the teletype, or some newer development of the 
teletype or the telefax would certainly be advised as a 
part of this course. The person to operate such a ma- 
chine needs to be a good typist. In addition to being a 
good typist, he needs to know about telegrams so as to 
transmit the telegram intelligently. The actual compo- 
sition is not as important for him as it would be for the 
secretary, but the knowledge of when to send it as a full 
rate message or as a day letter or as a night letter and 
a knowledge of the various other services available 
through the telegraph company, including the handling 
of money transfers is important to this clerk. Radio- 
grams and cablegrams might be included in the discus- 
sion, but for the average person radiograms and cable- 
grams are of relatively little importance because most 
office workers will have little or no contact with their 
use. 

6. Transportation. The clerical office worker may, 
especially if he is the receptionist and telephone opera- 
tor, be asked to take on the responsibility of making 
reservations or if he is a combinatiom elerk and messen- 
ger he may be asked frequently to go to railway offices 
and pick up reservations. : In order to do such things ° 
intelligently, it is important for him to at least have a 
basic understanding of transportation services. In con- 
nection with the transportation of goods, it is possible 
that our high school graduate may go into a shipping or 
receiving room, This is particularly true of the boys. 
In engaging in that kind of work the boy would need to 
know how shipping, receiving, and stock rooms function 
and should certainly be well acquainted with some of 
the most common types of business forms used in con- 
nection with the receiving, shipping and storage of mer- 
chandise. 

7. Filing. One of the most common jobs in which a 
voung high school graduate engages in his first position 
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is that of file clerk. The clerical office practice course 
should give our prospective clerk an excellent back- 
ground so that he may feel at home in helping out with 
the filing or going into the filing department as a junior 
file clerk. Many other clerical positions require some 
alphabetic arranging and card sorting. 

8. Typewriting Technique. Perhaps the most common 
jobs our high school students will occupy is that of a 
typist. He may, of course, spend most of his time typing 
the ordinary things like envelopes or typing from regu- 
lar copy, or he may be asked to type from rough drafts 
or type up various types of business forms. All of these 
should be a part of the clerical training so that he may 
be able to spend all or most of his time operating a type- 
writer. Many jobs in offices involve no one of these 
bodies of information but rather a combination of sev- 
eral of these duties so that it is important that this cleri- 
cal training course touch on a number of the different 
kinds of work that the clerk is likely to do rather than 
have him highly specialized in any one. This is true of 
the various types of machines which the general clerk 
may be asked to operate. The clerical office practice 
course should inelude training on adding and ealeulating 
machines, including the four types of adding and eal- 
culating machines with emphasis on this work. It also 
should inelude training on duplicating machines, both 
the operation of these machines and the preparation of 
masters for them, It may, for those particular students 
who have the basic capacity for profiting by the training, 
include training in the operation of transcription ma- 
chines. This, however, should be limited only to those 
students whose Enelish background and typing ability 
is such that they might make successful transcription 
machine operators even though they have not had the 
usual secretarial training. 

9. Clerical Activities Related to Buying, Selling, and 
Finance. There is a long line of clerical activities that 
are related to buying, selling, and finance. A review of 
a purchasing department in a small or large concern will 
indicate a number of forms, the problem of filing cata- 
logs, maintaining quotation files and other files, knowing 
the reference books particularly related to buying, ete. 
The sales department also has a number of rather spe- 
cialized types of jobs that might be included in such a 
course, and needless to say the financial end of the busi- 
ness involves many of them. Many of these will grow 
out of the basic bookkeeping training they have already 
had and will inelude such things as billing, recording, 
selling and buying, checking invoices, recording invoices 
in purchase records, maintaining customers ledgers or 
creditors ledgers, preparing payrolls, or doing other 
types of clerical jobs that are closely related to the finan- 
cial end of the business. 
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10. As in the secretarial course the prospective cleri- 
eal worker should before the end of this course: have an 
opportunity to discuss various problems of job finding 
that are important. This might include a discussion of 
sources for learning about the existence of openings, in- 
cluding civil service and openings in private industry, 
the requirements for various jobs that might be open to 
a person who has had this general type of clerical train- 
ing, the writing of letters of application, and a consid- 
eration of what to do in preparation for and during a 
personal interview. It also should include a considera- 
tion of various application forms, of some of the more 
common application forms used in business, an acquaint- 
ance with some of the tests that are now being used in 
business offices in the selection of office workers. 

While the general clerical course outlined is of impor- 
tance to all non-secretarial students who are training for 
office jobs in the business department, it may not be ade- 
quate to take care of those who are interested in going 
into the more highly specialized clerical jobs. When the 
school is large enough to warrant the offering of a course 
that provides for greater skill or more complete training 
in certain types of jobs, the general clerical course should 
be offered in the eleventh vear or in next to the last year 
of the school rather than the last vear. The terminal 
vear should then be used in permitting the student to 
specialize in training for certain types of jobs. For ex- 
ample, he may become a proficient operator of a caleu- 
lating machine, or a posting machine. Or he might be 
trained to be a specialist in operating one or several 
duplicating machines. Specialized training could and 
should be offered in the twelfth year for those who are 
interested in becoming expert file clerks. 

More schools must consider the training of operators 
for tabulating machines and for punching ecards for use 
on tabulating machines. There also are such jobs as 
payroll clerks that are not primarily machine jobs but 
which are specialized and incidentally use machines as 
tools. The advanced office practice course then should be 
so organized that it is a terminal course planned in such 
a way that it will meet the needs of students who wish to 
train for positions of a highly specialized type. The 
classwork should be planned for the individual student 
with consideration of his abilities and aptitudes for the 
special training that is being offered. The course should 
be intended as an aid to those students who manifest a 
definite interest for improvement in and mastery of 
mechanical operations of some special machine or of 
some special office procedure. It should be given in the 
twelfth grade, for a full vear, five days a week, and for 
a double period. Naturally, sufficient equipment needs 
to be provided and the basic objective of the course 
should be to train the student for vocational efficiency. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM, Harl R. 
Douglass, Editor, Ronald Press, New York, 1947, 661 


pp-, $4.50. 


.... ‘The curriculum is a contribution to the environ- 
ment of learners, so selected, arranged, and presented as 
to influence the growth and future behavior of the learn- 
ers for whom it was intended.’’ This principle, expressed 
by Douglass is, of course, diametrically opposed to the 
concept that education is mastery of subject matter, even 
of the ‘‘best books.’’ Building a curriculum according 
to this concept is a complex undertaking, involving pro- 
vision for learning at the best time psychologically, 
fitting into the changing American scene, and other con- 
siderations. 

The thirty-one chapters, treating of general and spe- 
cific phases of curriculum construction, are written by 
‘‘men and woman who have distinguished themselves for 
sound thinking and leadership.”’ 

We are interested particularly in the chapters on 
Consumer Education by H. A. Tonne and on Business 
Subjects in the Curriculum by Edwin A. Swanson. 

After a history of consumer education and a presenta- 
tion of the consumer-edueation needs to today’s high- 
school student, Tonne concludes that all of the resources 
of the school are needed to give training to the con- 
sumer in our complex economic structure. He, therefore, 
includes a section on consumer education in relation to 
subject fields and discusses, also, separate consumer edu- 
cation courses and consumer education in the core cur- 
riculum. He pleads for coordination instead of competi- 
tion among school departments. He concludes that con- 
sumer education so perfectly meets the characteristics 
that will be inevitable in the coming school program that 
it must achieve a far more useful contribution to youth 
education in the future than it has in the past. 

Swanson reminds us that business education in the 
secondary school should be thought of in terms of a set 
of objectives .... and not in terms of certain tradition- 
ally listed subjects. After a discussion of the training of 
clerical workers — in which he has had a rich experience 
— that includes understandings, attitudes, appreciations, 
and ideals in addition to skills, he mentions the contribu- 
tion of business education to general education. He dis- 
cusses the business subjects that contribute to general 
education: everyday business, business law, commercial 
geography, business letter writing, personal salesman- 
ship, typewriting, and consumer economies. He then 
presents information about the specialized business edu- 
eation curricula. His treatment reflects the present ac- 
cepted, sound thinking in business education. 

As this is a book for in-service training for teachers 
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and university instruction, each chapter concludes with 
a list of questions and exercises. 


RETAILING, PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES, Second 
Edition, G. Henry Richert, Gregg, 1947, 445 pp., 
$1.92. 


This is a usable textbook for introducing high-school 
students to the activities of a modern retail store. 

It begins with a section on ‘‘Retailing as a Career.”’ 
This is a good discussion of the place of retailing in the 
job picture, the kinds of jobs in retailing, with a brief 
discussion of each and the promotional opportunities in 
this field. Each chapter is preceded by a photograph and 
short biographical sketch of a noted person in retailing. 

The first two chapters help to orient the student in 
‘*distribution.’’ Then following in logical sequence are 
the principles for locating, laying-out and equipping a 
store with both fixtures and merchandise. The problem 
of stock control is clearly presented. There are chapters 
on the study of merchandise, textiles, fashion and retail 
selling. The last part of the book shows other activities 
that are necessary in operating a retail store. 

For use in the classroom there are suggestions for 
many problems and projects dealing with the local stores. 
There is, also, a workbook and a separate test booklet. 

EsPERANCE SLYKHOUS 
Chairman of Commercial Department 
Dorsey High School, Los Angeles. 


REBUILDING THE WORLD ECONOMY; AMER. 
ICA’S ROLE IN FOREIGN TRADE AND IN. 
VESTMENT, Norman S. Buchanan and Friedrich 
A. Lutz, The Twentieth Century Fund, 1947, 434 pp., 
$3.50. 


Here are the facts about foreign trade and investment 
that are needed by teachers and students of economies. 
The facts reported are based upon a survey of world 
trade and investment. This survey includes a history of 
world trade, a study of the impact of World War II, an 
explanation of foreign exchange rates and the balance of 
payments, and a report on contemporary international 
lending. The report is followed by a concise summing- 
up of the implications for the future policy of the United 
States. 

The report of the Committee on Foreign Economic 
Relations concludes the book. This report is concerned 
with the re-establishment of international trade on a 
multi-lateral basis—a necessity for world peace. The 
Committee recommends that the United States continue 
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Educational Services 


that all these people want! 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS— 
principals, supervisors, superintend- 
ents, board members— want these new 
educational materials. They are not 
only valuable help in teaching and in 
organizing class time, they are a real 
asset in your community relations 
program. Use them to dress up your 
annual report, your bulletins to par- 
ents and teachers, with illustrations 
and color for greater readership and 
favorable interest. 


TEACHERS — in all grades, in any size 
school—want more interesting class- 
room materials. These new teaching 
aids help you get them. You can easily 
use to produce them. You 
can be an efficient duplicator oper- 
ator in your own right—able to pro- 
duce your own pao ideas when you 
want them in the quantity you need. 


COMMERCIAL TEACHERS want 


these modern visual teaching ma- 


terials. They help students to greater 
independence in the study of stencil 
duplication. They help make every 
minute productive in student learn- 
ing. The minimum of supervision 
needed gives you more time for in- 
dividual instruction, 


STAFFS OF SCHOOL PAPERS— 
editor, art director, instructor, faculty 
sponsor—will find here the help you 
need for professional-looking papers 
and annuals. I]lustrations of all kinds. 
Complete “how to do it” details. In- 
structions presented to lighten the 
burden for teachers. Students benefit 
from self teaching in doing the work. 


SCHOOL SECRETARIES save time 
and work. When principals and de- 
partment heads call on you to pro- 
duce a bulletin, here is the help you 
need. Organize it, plan it attractively. 
Illustrations, if called for. Produce 
it yourself without further help. 


OPERATING 
CHARTS for 


OPERATING CHART 92 


NEW TEXTBOOK ... “Funda- 


mentals of Mimeograph stencil 


Mimeograph duplica- 
tors, Models 90, 91, 
92. The visual way to 
teach duplicator opera- 
tion. Simple, complete, 
step-by-step instruc- 
tions. Three colors. 
Size 50” x 38” for easy 
classroom reading. 


NEW PORTFOLIO OF 


MIMEOGRAPH TRACING 
PAGES FOR SCHOOLS. Drawings 
on school subjects by professional 
artists. Use them for illustrating school 
newspapers, bulletins, posters, other 
classroom materials. Over 400 sketches 
and ideas on loose-leaf pages for easy 


duplication,” by Agnew (NYU) and 
Cansler (Northwestern), leading 
authorities in business machine edu- 
cation. The “last word” in teaching 
stencil preparation. Complete course 
of 15 assignments. 


Certificates of Proficiency, awarded { 


by A. B. Dick Company, available 
for students completing the course. 


SCHOOL NEWSPAPER 
di STENCIL SHEETS, especially 


form-topped with a 2-column and a 3- 
column layout, make it easy to produce 
a_professional-looking paper, 
annual report, or special bulletin. 


tracing on the Mimeograph illumi- 
nated drawing board. 


ORDER FROM YOUR NEAREST MIMEOGRAPH DISTRIBUTOR—OR WRITE US 


Company 


duplicators 


SESS 
A. B. Dick Company, Dept. UB-248 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Send me more information on your four new school services. | am especially interested in 
information for: 


Commercial School SCHOOL 9 
departments papers 

ADDRESS 08668 
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New additions to the Thomas Shorthand Series - - - - - 


Transcription Studies 


By Fox and Thomas 


This new text presents the most up-to-date methods in transcription technique, provid- 
ing a thorough review of English, spelling, and punctuation. The variety of problems affords 
the student a broad practical background in business applications of basic stenographic skills. 


Business Dictatio 


By Charles A. Thomas 


In this up-to-the-minute speed-building manual, actual business letters are taken right from the 
files of modern offices. There are 90 assignments, each consisting of a Preview Vocabulary 
Drill, a helpful word study, or a valuable English Pointer. A shorthand vocabulary and 
several hundred practical business phrases are alphabetically listed. 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR FREE EXAMINATION COPY OF EACH TEXT 


See for yourself why Thomas Natural Shorthand is in every way superior to older methods. No 
cost, no obligation. Why not learn to teach Thomas Shorthand? Write for the FREE TEACHER 
TRAINING COURSE, consisting of four little booklets. Your present shorthand knowledge will 
actually speed the learning process. 

Thomas Shorihand Summer Courses will again be held at prominent universities in convenient 


locations which will be announced later. 
ESSENTIALS OF CASHIERING ZELLIOT LEIDNER BOOKKEEPING 
INTRODUCTORY 


Everything from the use of the cash drawer to handling 


SECOND 
EDITION 


a “short change artist” is covered in this highly visual 
handbook of correct technique. Each major point is 
demonstrated with an attractive, suitable illustration. 

Anyone who handles money or is responsible for the 
training of cashiers and clerks will profit from the study 
of these sound, tried and true practices. 


Edited by H. A. Finney 


Here is a book that really simplifies the teaching and 
learning of introductory bookkeeping. Besides the sup- 
plementary practice materials, teacher’s manual, and 
progress tests, it is designed to offer extra features that 
are practical for both teachers and students. Contains 
material for a one, two- or three-semester course. 


GENERAL CLERICAL PROCEDURES 


By Kirk, Mumford and Quay 
This clearly written text explains how the modern business concern is organized. It provides com- 
plete practice in performing the daily clerical duties of an efficient office worker operating under present- 
day conditions. Actual business forms are explained and illustrated. 
Send for your examination copies today! 


_ PRENTICE HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11 
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HEADQUARTER’S NOTES 


UBEA Calendar, 1948 


February 21—UBEA luncheon meeting, 
Hotel Marlborough-Blenheim, Atlan- 
tic City, New Jersey. 

First annual meeting of the United 
Business Education Research Founda- 
tion, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


First annual meeting of the United 
Business Education Administrators’ 
Association, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


February 22—Called meeting of the 
UBEA National Council for Business 
Education (Executive Board), Hotel 
Marlborough- Blenheim, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 

February 29—Close of third membership 
period. Memberships entered in 
January and February 1947, expire 
on this date. 


March 1—Last day to enroll for charter 
membership in United Business Edu- 
cation Research Foundation and the 
United Business Education Adminis- 
trators Association. 

May 1 to June 1—Election of members 
to National Council (Executive 
Board). Ballots should be clearly 
marked and must be post-marked 
before June 1, 1948. 

July 4—Annual meeting of the UBEA 
National Council for Business Edu- 
cation, Cleveland, Ohio. Place to be 
announced. 


July 5—First annual meeting of the 
UBEA Representative Assembly, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Affiliated organiza- 
tions with more than fifty members 

are entitled to send two delegates to 

this meeting. All other affiliated or- 
ganizations may send one delegate. 
Annual luncheon of UBEA, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Program and place of 
meeting to be announced. Meeting 
open to all members of UBEA. 

July 31—Close of first membership pe- 
riod. UBEA charter members and 
others who made application between 
August 1 and December 1, 1947, are 
urged to renew their membership be- 
fore this date. 
Expiration date for 1947-48 student 
memberships. 


November 30—Close of second member- 
ship period. Memberships entered 
between December 1, 1947, and 
February 29, 1948, expire on this 
date. 
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Tests and Standards Committee Organized for Action 


One of the best ways to further 
personal growth is to become a work- 
ing-member of one’s professional asso- 
ciation. Members of UBEA who can 
contribute to the promotion of better 
business education through active par- 
ticipation on the Tests and Standards 
Committee should notify the commit- 
tee member in his county, the state 
chairman, or the district director. 

The objectives of the committee are: 
(1) To promote the use of the Stu- 
dents’ Typewriting Tests and the Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests. (2) 
To assist in standardizing the revised 
editions of the tests sponsored by 
UBEA. (3) To make recommenda- 
tions for improving the status of the 
business teacher and of business sub- 
jects. (4) To supply information re- 
quested for evaluating courses of 
study in business edueation. (5) To 
cooperate with other associations 
which are endeavoring to improve 
standards in general education or in 
business methods and procedures. 

Members of the Tests and Stand- 
ards Committee whose appointments 
have been confirmed are listed below: 


Northeastern District 

Mr. Frank H. Ash, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Director. 

New Hampshire—Miss Mary Ryan, 
Nashua High School, Nashua, Chair- 
man; Miss Regis A. Horace, Plymouth 
Teachers College, Plymouth; Miss 
Myra Davis, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Durham; and Mr. Harold 
Brody, Stevens High School, Clare- 
mont. 

Rhode Island—Mr. Lionel H. Mer- 
cier, Bryan College, Providence, 
Chairman. 

Middle Atlantic District 

Dr. Foster W. Loso, Board of Edu- 
cation, Elizabeth, New Jersey, Direc- 
tor. 


Pennsylvania — Dr, William 


Polishook, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Chairman; Dr. Margaret Ely, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 


Pittsburgh; and Dr. W. L.° Einolf, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia. 


Southern District 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, Wheeler 
Business College, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Director. 

Alabama — Miss Lucille E. Brans- 
comb, State Teachers College, Jack- 
sonville, Chairman. 

Arkansas—Miss Clara C. Cassidy, 
Blytheville High School, Blytheville, 
Chairman ; Miss Getha Pickens, Senior 
High School, Little Rock; and Mrs. 
Glen Hoffman, High School and Junior 
College, Fort Smith. 

Florida—Miss Ida Mae Pieratt, St. 
Petersburg Junior College, St. Peters- 
burg; and Miss Minna Wray, Palm 
Beach High School, West Palm Beach. 

Georgia — Mr. Fred Dial, Georgia 
Military Academy, College Park, 
Chairman; Mrs. Oretha Brown, Wash- 
ington High School, Atlanta; and 
Miss Marie Lacey, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Kentucky — Miss Maco Whittal, 
Atherton High School, Louisville ; and 
Miss Ada Bell Hall, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington. 

Louisiana—Mrs. Ben F. Poole, Jun- 
ior, Jonesboro-Hodge High School, 
Jonesboro, Chairman ; Mrs. Rex Beard, 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge ; and Mr. W. B. Morrison, High 
School, Natchitoches. 

Mississippi — Mr. Wilson Ashby, 
University of Mississippi, University, 
Chairman; Mr. Sam _ B. Tidwell, 
Mississippi Southern University, Hat- 
tiesburg; and Miss Elinor Pope, Mis- 
sissippi College, Clinton. 

Tennessee—Miss Eugenia Moseley, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville; and Miss Mattie P. Regent, 
Hillsboro High School, Nashville. 

Virginia—Dr.S. J. Turille, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg, Chairman; 
Miss O. Kendall Morris, MeIntyre 
High School, Charlottesville ; and Miss 
Margaret Ritchie, High School, Mar- 
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Central District 


Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana, Director. 

Indiana—Miss Opal H. Delancey, 
Evansville College, Evansville; and 
Mr. Elwood Miller, Southport High 
School, Southport. 

Illinois—Dr. James H. Thompson, 
Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 
ton. 

Iowa—Dr. William J. Masson, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City; and Miss 
Frances Merrill, Drake University, 
Des Moines. 

Michigan—Dr. Irene Place, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Chair- 
man; Mrs. Lydia E. Sutton, Wayne 
University, Detroit; Miss Merle Mer- 
rit, Flint Junior College, Flint; Miss 
Dorothy Minikel, Midland High 
School, Midland; Mr. Jack Milligan, 
State Department of Education, Lan- 
sing; Mr. Arthur Belfour, Argubright 
College, Battle Creek ; and Miss Fran- 
ces Frenceh, Roosevelt High School. 
Wyandotte. 

Minnesota—Miss Ernestine C. Don- 
aldson, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. 

Missouri — Miss Merea Williams, 
University of Missouri, Columbia; 
Chairman; Miss Dorothy Stone, Jop- 
lin Junior College, Joplin; Miss Vera 
Meyer, Hadley Technical High School, 
St. Louis; Miss Grace Mapes, Central 
High Sehool, Kansas City; Miss Mil- 
dred Lass, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg; Miss Helen 
Johnson, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Maryville; and Dr. 
Edward A. Brand, Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville. 


Ohio — Mr. Howard E. Wheland, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Chairman; Mr. Erwin B. Cockran, 
Baldwin Wallace College, Berea; Miss 
Inez Ray Wells, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus; Miss Margaret Appel, 
Ohio University, Athens; Miss Marian 
Cooper, Libbey High School, Toledo; 
Mr. R. A. Price, Roosevelt High 
School, Dayton; Mr. W. A. Walsh, 
High School, Springfield; Mr. J. R. 
Neill, Miami University, Oxford; Mr. 
Paul H. Seay, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati; Miss Hazel Wyant, High 
School, Portsmouth; Miss Mary Me- 
Cabe, High School, Hamilton; and 
Miss Eldora Flint, Buchtel University 
of Akron, Akron. 

Wisconsin — Mr. Ernest A. May, 
Riverside High School, Milwaukee, 
Chairman. 


Western District 


Miss Icie B. Johnson, High School, 
Amarillo, Texas. Director. 


Colorado—Mr. G. E. Damon, Colo- 
rado State College of Education. 
Greeley, Chairman; Miss Edna-Jean 
Hershey. 


Kansas — Miss Lillian Stegeman, 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, 
Chairman; Mrs. Lessie Leshner Hays; 
Miss Mary Knox, Topeka High School, 
Topeka; Miss Nora 8. Storz, Wichita 
High School, Wichita; and Miss 
Paulene Bohannon, High School, 
Paola. 


Montana—Mr. John W. Blanken- 
horn, State Teachers College, Boze- 
man, Chairman; and Miss Shirley E. 
Wise, Whitehall Public School, White- 
hall. 


(Continued on page 50) 


Affiliated Associations 
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Akron Business Ed 
tion 


— Business Educators’ Associa- 
tion 


Arkansas Education Association, Bus- 
iness Section 


California Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Chicago Area Business Educators’ 
Association 


Colorado Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 


Connecticut Business Education As- 
sociation 


Delaware Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Florida Education Association, Busi- 
ness Education Section 


Houston Independent School System, 
Commercial Teachers Association 


Iowa Business Teachers Association 


Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 
tion 


Louisiana Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation 


Nebraska State Education Associa- 
tion, District 1, Business Education 
Section 


New Jersey Business Education As- 
sociation 


North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, Business Education Section 


North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section 


Ohio Business Teachers Association 


Oklahoma Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration 
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Oregon Business Ed 
tion 

Pennsylvania Business Educators As- 
sociation 


Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation 


Texas State Teachers Association, 
Business Education Section 


West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section 


Wisconsin Education Association, 
Commercial Section 


University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


October (1947) Shorthand, Thelma M. Potter, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


November (1947) Typewriting, John L. Rowe, Boston 


December (1947) Bookkeeping & Accounting, Milton C. 
Olson, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

January (1948) Office Machines, James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ISSUE EDITORS 


February (1948) General Clerical, Helen B. Borland, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

March (1948) Basic Business, Harold B. Gilbreth, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, 8. Carolina. 


April (1948) Distributive Occupations, William R. Black- 


fornia. 


ler, Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento 14, Cali- 


May (1948) Office Standards and Cooperation with Busi- 
ness, Harm Harms, Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 


UBEA Forum 


UBEA IN ACTION 


Let’s Organize an FBLA Chapter 


Epiror’s Note: Loren E. Waltz, an in- 
structor in the business department, Tell 
City High School, Tell City, Indiana, has 
prepared these suggestions for organizing an 
FBLA Chapter with the hope that other 
business teachers will share with their pupils 
the value of leadership training in a painless 
way. Mr. Waltz writes, ‘‘The value of an 
FBLA Chapter is being impressed upon me 
more and more as our activities increase, and 
we receive recognition for our efforts.’’ See 
page 49 for another statement by Mr. Waltz 
and picture of Tell City Chapter’s officers. 


Perhaps the most important require- 
ment of a beginner in business is to 
secure initial employment—that first 
job. When he has done that, then he 
ean speak with the voice of experience 
when interviewed for subsequent posi- 
tions. We say ourselves that the em- 
ployer wants something more than 
skill alone—he can assume that the 
applicant has that. On many applica- 
tion forms there appears a little blank 
space that reads, ‘‘Of what organiza- 
tions are you a member?’’ Very few 
of our graduating students, and espe- 
cially so in the smaller schools, belong 
to an organization that means more 
than just a name to the employer. 
Why don’t we equip our graduates to 
answer this question with the name of 
an organization that does strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the employer’s 
mind? Let’s organize a Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America Chapter. 


Recognize a Need for Such an Organization 


in Your School 


This should not be difficult for any 
wide-awake teacher. The illustration 
given above is only one of the many 
justifiable reasons for an extra-cur- 
ricular club activity. One outstanding 
point that we strive to emphasize to 
our students who go out for interviews 
is to use their experience in the or- 
ganization as a subject to talk about. 
Sometimes the employer wants to 
‘*feel out’’ the ability of the applicant 
to express himself, and the question 
concerning his club activities is inter- 
esting to both the interviewer and to 
the applicant. Here is a stage on 
which any active member feels he 
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knows his part—his self-confidence is 
reassured. 


Familiarize Yourself with the Details of the 
Organization 


Having recognized the value of an 
organization in the development of the 
student, then the interested teacher 
will start collecting available material. 
In almost every business education 
periodical there has appeared an ar- 
ticle concerning the United Business 
Education Association, and the Future 
Business Leaders of America. A letter 
addressed to Hollis P. Guy, Executive 
Secretary, United Business Education 
Association, Washington, D. C., will 
start a wealth of information on its 
way to you. He will inform you who 
your State Director is, and his ad- 
dress. The State Director will prob- 
ably send you copies of Constitutions, 
By-Laws, and organizational informa- 
tion; in some cases he will even go so 
far as to assist you directly in your 
organizational work. 


Don’t Be Too Hasty to Get Started 


You need to be thoroughly sold on 
this idea, and a little time for you to 
turn it in your mind will guarantee 
your continued interest. In a moment 
of this enthusiastic thinking, you can 
casually suggest the idea to vour short- 
hand elass, or any other business class 
—but only one class a day. You will 
find each time you ‘“‘talk it up’’ you 
are becoming more enthusiastic your- 
self. Single out some of the better 
students and ask them privately what 
they think of the idea. If they like 
it, then ask them to talk it up to their 
friends. Talk to your principal and 
other members of the faculty about 
your plans. Beginning teachers in a 
new system should be careful that 
they proceed in an orderly and pro- 
fessional way when undertaking an 
organization of this kind. Also, begin- 
ning teachers, don’t let the dying 
spirits of the old teachers dampen 
your hopes. 


When you are sure you have enough 


interest stirred up among the pupils, 
select five level-headed students to 


serve as the nominating committee. 
Don’t attempt to tell them whom to 
nominate, but do be sure they know 
what you consider the qualifications to 
be met by a candidate for the official 
positions. The teacher should dis- 
courage the nominating of all officers 
from any one ‘‘gang’’ or social group, 
for it will immediately cause ill-feel- 
ing within the organization. When 


‘you have made yourself understood, 


then leave the committee to its work. 
A little advance publicity can be ob- 
tained by having these nominations 
announced during the home room pe- 
riod, or over the inter-communieation 
system. (Be sure you have a member 
of the Journalism Staff in your or- 
ganization—he is a wonderful pub- 
licity agent. ) 
Announce the Meeting Date a Couple of 
Days in Advance 

When the time is just right, have 
your organization meeting announce- 
ments made a couple of days before 
the meeting date. Also, on the meet- 
ing date, be sure a follow-up goes out 
to all students by way of regular an- 
nouncement. It would be wise to 
write a friendly note to other sponsors 
informing them of your plans, and 
perhaps they would not call a meeting 
on that particular date. 

The eager students are now before 
you, and you no longer are just a 
teacher to them. You talk to them 
man to man. You tell them the pur- 
pose of the organization, how it can 
help them, and how much real fun 
they can have while serving their 
committees. You are at your best on 
this day. You ask the previously in- 
structed nominating committee to take 
charge and your organization is born. 


UBEA Dues 
Regular—including full active priv- 
ileges and a year’s subscription to the 
UBEA Forum 
Student—open only to full-time un- 
dergraduates. Current school year’s 
subscription to the UBEA Forum. $1 
Life—including full active privi- 
leges and the UBEA Forum ___.. $50 
Divisions — including full active 
privileges and subscription to The 
National Business Education Quarterly 
(UBEA membership prerequisite). $3 


THINK... PLAN...ACT... 


e Since wars begin in the minds of 
men, it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed. 
| Unesco Preamble | 

e responsibility of teachers 
to promote international cooperation 
through education has been increased, 
not lightened, by the creation of 
Unesco. 

e Teachers professional associations 
—loeal, state, national, and interna- 
tional—will need to support and assist 
Unesco and perhaps, on occasion, to 
urge it to more vigorous action. 

e Before teachers can _ suecessfully 
guide their pupils in world citizenship 
they must obtain the teaching mate- 
rials and secure the professional train- 
ing essential to that task. 

e ‘‘If peace is to endure, education 


must establish the moral unity of 
mankind.’’ [President Truman] 


An Effective UNESCO 


With the convocation of the General 
Conference of Unesco in Paris in No- 
vember 1946 a positive step was taken 
to enlist the services of education in 
the cause of world peace. Mustering 
the forces of education, science, and 
the creative arts, and enlisting such 
agencies as the press, radio, and mo- 
tion picture, Unesco has begun to pro- 
mote ‘‘free trade in ideas’’ among the 
peoples of all lands. . 

As an instrument for building a 
genuine people’s peace Unesco offers 
an unparalleled opportunity. But 
Uneseo is only an instrument. It will 
not, and cannot, do the job alone. 
Every teacher everywhere, and every 
professional organization of teachers, 
must know Unesco’s aims and_ pro- 
gram and must help to translate them 
into the reality of genuine world good- 
will. In this endeavor we dare not 
fail, for it is rather clear that we shall 
have no second chance. 

Business teachers are urged to write 
for the free pamphlet, ‘‘Unesco and 
You,’’ published by the U. 8S. National 
Commission for Unesco, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. and the 
leaflet, ‘‘On the Waging of Peace,’’ 
by William G. Carr, National Eduea- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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UBEA IN ACTION 


Federal-Aid Prospects Brighter But Much Remains to be Done 


To: UBEA MemMBERs: 

Prospects for the achievement of 
federal aid for education in this ses- 
sion of the 80th Congress are definite- 
ly improved at the present time. 

President Harry S. Truman in his 
State-of-the-Union message on Jan. 7 
and his Budget message on Jan. 12 
gives vigorous and specific support to 
federal aid to assist our public schools 
in the present situation. 

The Republican leadership in the 
U. S. Senate has been on record for 
sometime and is looking forward to- 
ward favorable action on S472, which 
is already on the Senate calendar. 

The trend of thinking in favor of 
federal aid is such that a great out- 
pouring of educational and public sen- 
timent in behalf of federal aid is most 
timely. 

In the House of Representatives 
there has not vet been any statement 
of favorable policy on the part of the 


Membership Briefs 

The UBEA membership count on 
February 1, showed an increase of 
926 above the number of memberships 
reported on the same date one year 
ago. 

Twenty-three states and one pos- 
session have already enrolled more 
members than they enrolled during 
the entire school vear of 1946-47. 

California and Connecticut estab- 
lished records for the largest increase 
of memberships reported during the 
month of January. 

New Mexico, Oregon, Connecticut, 
Marvland, and Puerto Rico have al- 
ready achieved their quotas for 1948 
with a total excess of 102 member- 
ships. 

If four states and Puerto Rico can 
enroll more than one-in-five business 
teachers, is it not reasonable to ex- 
pect other states to do the same? If 
each member would reeruit one non- 
member TODAY our numerical 
streneth would give UBEA  profes- 
sional status equal to that enjoyed 
by the social studies teachers and 
others. 


Republican Steering Committee, a 
condition which must be corrected if 
legislation is to be achieved in this 
Congress. Rising public sentiment at 
this time will help to change this situ- 
ation. 

Widespread cooperation of educa- 
tion associations is being given to the 
present campaign. Additional person- 
nel for the research and_ publicity 
staffs of the NEA is being obtained to 
aid in the campaign. 

Success in the present Congress. 
however, will depend primarily upon 
what all state and local association 
leaders and members throughout the 
country do to help. Have you dis- 
cussed federal aid lately with your 
associates? Are you familiar with 
$472 and HR2953? Have you pledged 
your support to these measures? Have 
you written or talked to your Con- 
gressman? Your Senators? Have you 
written letters to the editor of your 
local paper for publication ? 

Now is a good time to resolve that 
federal aid for education shall not fail 
in the 80th Congress because you did 
not do vour part. 


Houuis P. Guy, 
Erecutive Secretary. 


IMPORTANT 
TO MEMBERS 
REGARDING 
CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS 


Please report any change of address 
directly to the Executive Secretary 
four weeks before the change is to 
take effect. Send your old address to- 
gether with the new one. The Post 
Office will not forward the UBEA 
ForuM to your new addres unless you 
provide extra postage. This request is 
made to expense and to 
assure your receiving the UBEA 
ForuM promptly. 


Save you 


UBEA Forum 


The “Must-Be-Taughts” 
of Clerical Office Training 


The clerical office training laboratory must provide 


opportunity for mass-production and assembly-line techniques. 


By HAROLD D. FASNACHT 
Administrative Staff Member 

and Professor of Business Education 
Colorado Woman’s College 

Denver, Colorado 


Much of the haphazardness which frequently goes with 
the instruction in clerical office training can be greatly 
minimized by the establishment of a workable set of ob- 
jectives. Once the objectives are established, it then be- 
comes possible to arrive at the components of this area of 
instruction. These components must include well-defined, 
smaller units of subject matter which can be isolated 
sufficiently to determine the technique by which each can 
be given adequate instruction. At the same time, they 
must be of such a nature that the sum-total of such units 
may be integrated into one meaningful whole. 


When curriculum makers speak of clerical office prac- 
tice, there is usually a generality implied in the term. 
They are trying to keep the area segregated from secre- 
tarial training, from business machines training, retail- 
ing and merchandising, and other areas within the busi- 
ness education curriculum. For the purpose of a common 
ground (ground rules only) of thinking in this article, 
‘‘elerical office training’’ therefore, does not necessarily 
imply a specific subject or course, but rather an area of 
instruction, comprising perhaps, one or several subjects, 
the purposes of which may be distinguished from the 
purposes usually assumed in those areas just named in 
contrast. 

In order to minimize the customary ‘‘haziness’’ which 
exists in the ordinary thinking about this area, it is help- 
ful to enumerate certain, specific, and rather exacting 
items which need directed instruction. It may be that 
these specific items then, will not necessarily be taught in 
a given subject or classroom. It is not the intent of the 
author to recommend in this article whether these ‘‘ must- 
be-taughts’’ are to receive attention in bookkeeping, 
tvpewriting, business correspondence, business machines, 
arithmetic, or elsewhere, or whether they are to form the 
subject matter of an entirely new classroom subject. It 
is extremely essential however, to recognize the impor- 
tance of each particular item which is a component part 
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of the subject matter area we call clerical office practice 
or training. No attempt has been made here, either, to 
mention ways of coordinating various areas with each 
other or of integrating this major field of instruction into 
business education purposes as a whole. Such would be 
the topic for further study. 


These Cannot Be Omitted 


There are six major areas of instructional items which 
curriculum makers and teachers of business must be sure 
are included in the teaching plans for clerical office train- 
ing. In making this statement it is meant that an indi- 
vidual is not trained in such a way as to be capable of a 
desirable clerical office position until he is thoroughly 
familiar with, or trained in, and can demonstrate ALL 
these six areas and the items which comprise these areas. 

The first area is that group of fundamentals that need 
continual re-teaching: 

Spelling and word usage 
Grammar, punctuation, composition 
Number accuracy and dexterity 
Legible handwriting 

. Fair ability to type 

The business teacher dare not assume, although he 
would like to do so, that the student has had a well-built 
background in these fundamentals. True, these are 
fundamentals, in varying degrees, for other areas of busi- 
ness training as well. But they are especially important 
in clerical office training and purposeful provision must 
be made in the business education curriculum to see that 
these are prerequisité to further training in clerical office 
work. The ‘‘must-be-taughts’’ which follow are impos- 
sible, and certainly useless, without a fair mastery of 
this first group. 

The second group of essentials lies in the area of 
routine production work and the ability to perform it 


efficiently: 
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“Time is worth dollars in every office.” 


1. The organization and completion of a unit of work, 
such as, 

A mailing project 

Handling incoming mail 

Handling outgoing mail, including a knowledge of 
correct postage and the special mailing services 
available 

5. Operation of the common duplicating machines 

6. Composing, extending, proving, and recording in- 
voices 

7. Preparing and mailing monthly statements, com- 
puting discounts, ete. 

8. Sorting and classifying material of various sorts, 
whether alphabetically, numerically, or according 
to other requirements 

9. Copying, legibly, accurately and rapidly, such ma- 
terial as columns of figures 

Perhaps a few of the items in this list need emphasis 

and elaboration. Take as a special case, the mailing proj- 
ect. Many offices, in which there has been no special 
attention to time-and-motion study, waste hours each 
week in this process. The clerical office training labora- 
tory must provide opportunity for mass-production and 
assembly-line techniques, giving attention to the elimi- 
nation of waste motions, and to speeding up the per- 
minute output of folded, stuffed, sealed, and stamped 
mailing pieces. This is not a matter of individualism. It 
demands organization and planning. Cooperation with 


We bo 


Cooperative Clerical 


the school’s administrative offices may provide raw ma- 
terial for various such production projects. 

Then there is the matter of copying material. By the 
exertion of pressure and coercion on students in the 
learning process, it is possible to speed up tremendously, 
not only the learning process, but the end performance 
of such tasks, and at the same time maintain a high 
degree of accuracy. Student projects must be organized 
in which workers practice individually and in groups, 
some students reading material to others who are copying 
it. Included, must be varying methods of checking back 
the copied material. Teachers are likely to say that this 
type of instruction is the duty of business arithmetic and 
bookkeeping classes. It is likely, however, that the teach- 
ers of those subjects are so intent upon the general goals 
of those subject-matter fields, that these ‘‘specifics’’ will 
go by untouched. 

The third essential lies in the area of certain specific 
knowledges and information: 

1. Versatility in the use of sources of business infor- 
mation, such as The World Almanac, Who’s Who, 
city directories, telephone directories, and credit 
ratings. 

Kinds of office forms and their various uses 

The common kinds of office papers and their uses 
Kinds, sizes, and uses of various letterheads, en- 
velopes, and other stationery items 
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Training Program in Philadelphia 


Much of the value of the cooperative program lies in close relations between work in school and work on the job 


By JOHN G. KIRK 


Director, Distributive Education, 
including School-Work Program 
Philadelphia Public Schools 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia is experimenting with a cooperative 
training program for clerical students. Business con- 
cerns and schools are working together to make the busi- 
ness course in senior high and_ voeational-technical 
schools a more effective preparation for jobs by offering 
senior students an opportunity for supervised work ex- 
perience. 

Groundwork for the program was laid in the spring of 
1946 when a questionnaire was sent to members of the 
local chapter of the National Office Management Asso- 
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ciation. In responding to this questionnaire a number of 
firms indicated an interest in cooperating with the 
schools. These firms were used as the nucleus for em- 
ployer contacts when the program was started in the fall. 
Representatives from the division’s office contacted these 
firms and other employers selected on the basis of good 
work standards. The response was encouraging. A short- 
age of clerical workers as well as a real interest of em- 
ployers in this type of business training indicated the 
desirability of getting the program under way at an early 
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date. During the war years, employers had had consid- 
erable experience—some good, some bad—with the em- 
ployment of students on a part-time basis. In discussing 
the cooperative program with employers it was empha- 
sized that students would be supervised by the school and 
that the school would assist both in technical training 
and in the development of desirable work habits. 

Employer participation was sought in working out de- 
tails of the program. It was agreed that from the stand- 
point both of the emplover and student, a plan providing 
alternate weeks of employment and school attendance 
was the most desirable. In this way two students would 
be assigned to one job—one working a week and then 
returning to school for a week while her partner took 
her place on the job. It was agreed, also, that the stu- 
dents would work the regular hours of the firm and re- 
ceive the rate of pay given beginning workers. Rating 
plans were discussed with employers and arrangements 
were made for weekly reports on attendance and for a 
system of follow-up by the school on the job performance 
of students. Emplovers felt the program was a sound one 
and were willing to give the time and interest required 
of them to make it a success. One employer who was 
somewhat dubious as to how the plan would work in his 
particular concern, nevertheless, agreed to take coopera- 
tive students because he believed ‘‘industry should do its 
part in working with the schools in an effort to improve 
clerical training.”’ 


Securing the Cooperation of the Schools 

In starting the cooperative program it was necessary to 
enlist the interest of the schools as well as that of em- 
ployers. For years Philadelphia has had a cooperative 
program for students in vocational and distributive edu- 
cation courses but had not attempted to extend it to cler- 
ical training. The plan was proposed to the fourteen 
senior high and the three vocational-technical schools 
having business courses. Early in the fall of 1946 two 
schools, one a high school, the other a vocational-technical 
school, decided to make the experiment. Another senior 
high school added the course in January 1947, and two 
others expressed an interest in starting in the fall of 
1947. In discussing the program with the schools, it was 
agreed that seniors would be admitted either in the first 
or second half of the senior year with the exception that 
students majoring in shorthand would enter only in the 
second half. The plan requires that one business teacher 
be relased to work with a group of approximately thirty 
cooperative students. This teacher teaches the group for 
four periods in the morning. Teacher time in the after- 
noon is spent in visiting students on the job, in contact- 
ing new employers, and in handling in-school problems 
of cooperative students. During the afternoon the stu- 
dents who are in school are assigned to regular classes, 
generally physical and business education classes. 
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The coordinator observes students at work in the office. Student interest in 
the cooperative program is as essential as that of employer and school. 


Organization of the Cooperative Program 


The organization of the cooperative program involves a 
considerable number of adjustments, If it is to sueceed 
it is necessary that it have the support of the principal, 
the commerce department, and the entire faculty. Mem- 
bers of the school staff must have an understanding of 
the aims and values of the program and must be willing 
to make the adjustments necessary to allow students to 
participate in it. School credit is given for work-expe- 
rience. Requirements for major subjects necessary for 
graduation are met during the weeks the pupils are in 
school. Classroom work is related to the learning expe- 
riences of the job. For example, the coordinator teacher 
has a class in ‘‘ job problems’’ in which she discusses with 
the pupils such topics as attitudes toward work, laws af- 
fecting workers, office problems, and workers’ organiza- 
tions. Students contribute by discussing special problems 
which have come up in their jobs. The teacher brings to 
the class information which she has acquired in her visits 
to business offices. In the cooperative class the coordina- 
tor teacher develops projects based upon the students’ 
work experience. Often this must be done on an indi- 
vidual basis. One student working in a law office may 
need help in relation to legal terminology. Another work- 
ing as a typist may need to acquire more speed or to 
learn techniques of tabulation. A pupil employed as a 
comptometer operator brings her problems back to school 
for help in solving them. Much of the value of the eo- 
operative program lies in this close relation between work 
in school and work on the job. 

Student interest in the cooperative program is as es- 
essential as that of employers and schools, In order to 
enlist their interest, the program was presented to groups 


(Continued on page 40) 
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“The size of class will be influenced by equipment and layout.” 


Clerical Office Machine 


Program for the Small High School 


Trends in business education indicate that traditional business subjects alone 
are not sufficient to meet the requirements of the business world. 


By HAROLD FERGUSON 
Assistant Principal, Loveland High School 


and 
GERTRUDE A. BATES 
Head, Business Department, Loveland High School 
Loveland, Colorado 


An examination of the facilities in the business depart- 
ment of the average small high school might induce one 
to say that there is not much that this type of school can 
contribute toward the general business education of the 
students outside of that to be gained from the traditional 
subjects,—shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping. The 
equipment in these schools is usually meager and inade- 
quate. Instruction itself is usually limited to one teacher. 
Yet we find that these students from the smaller high 
schools take their places in the business world along with 
those who have the advantages of better training because 
of additional up-to-date equipment. 

What, then, is owed the student from the smaller high 
school? Certainly he has the right to an opportunity to 
remain in school in order to secure proper training for 
the business world. 

Changing trends in business education indicate that 
the traditional business subjects alone are not sufficient 
to meet the requirements for the business world. The 
addition of an office clerical training course would be a 
means of giving the student this additional knowledge. A 
more adequate training program would not only help the 
student compete more favorably with students from bet- 
ter-equipped schools, but would increase his possibilities 
for getting a position. : 

Such a training program could be built around equip- 
ment which the school already has. This might include 
duplicating and adding machines. A typical small high 
school could well afford to add a few calculating machines 
and sufficient inexpensive filing equipment to complete a 
well-rounded course in office clerical training. 

The amount of equipment, size of school, and physical 
layout will necessarily limit the type of office clerical 
course one can offer. The size of the class itself will be 
influenced by equipment and physical layout. However, 
a course could be set up wherein students are given an 
opportunity to become familiar with equipment and busi- 
ness procedures on the rotation plan. 

The particular plan as set forth in this article includes 
the following equipment: 
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ten-key listing machine 
key-driven calculator 
full keyboard listing machine 
erank-driven calculator 
mimeograph or ditto 
mimeoscope 
filing sets (4 manuals for students will suffice plus 
the individual practice sets for each student) 
Below is a table set up for 16 students based on the 
above equipment using the rotation plan: 


ROTATION SCHEDULE FOR ONE-YEAR COURSE 


IN CLERICAL TRAINING 
First 8-week Period 


8 Weeks 8 Weeks 8 Weeks 8 Weeks 
2 Weeks 2 Weeks 2 Weeks 2 Weeks™ 
Students Students Students Students Students 
Ten-Key A B D 
Full-Keyboard B A D Cc 
Crank-Driven Cale. Cc D A B 
Kev-Driven Cale. D Cc B A | 
Filing EFGH | 
MNOP | 


Typewriting 


Second 8-week Period 


Ten-Key E F G H 

Full-Keyboard F E H G 

Crank-Driven G H E F | 

Key-Driven H G E F | 

Filing ABCD | 

Duplicating MNOP | 

Typewriting 
Third 8-week Period 

Ten-Key I J K L | 

Full-Keyboard J I L kK 

Crank-Driven kK L I 

Key-Driven L K Ps I 

Filing MNOP 

Duplicating ABCD 

Typewriting EFGH 
Fourth 8-week Period 

Ten-Key M N 

Full-Keyboard N M 

Crank-Driven M P N 

Key-Driven N M 

Filing IJKL 

Duplicating EFGH 

Typewriting ABCD 


According to Table I, 32 weeks will be spent on four 
units grouped as follows: 
(1) Ten-key adding machine 
Full keyboard adding machine | 
Crank-driven calculator 
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**Research indicates that the typing of forms is a major duty of general clerical workers.’ 


Key driven 

(2) Filing 

(3) Duplicating machines 

(4) Typewriting 

The sixteen students are indicated by letters A through 

During the first two weeks, students A, B, C, and D 
will work on the ten-key, full-key, crank driven, and key 
driven calculators respectively. At the end of this two- 
weeks’ period, students A, B, C, and D will rotate, B 
going on the ten key, A on the full keyboard, D on the 
erank driven calculator, and C on the key driven. 


At the end of this second two-weeks’ period, the same 
students will again rotate as indicated on the table. Af- 
ter the third and fourth two-weeks’ period rotation, stu- 
dents A, B, C, and D will have worked a total of eight 
weeks each on the four different machines. 

During the eight weeks that students A, B, C, and D 
are working on the listing machines and the calculators, 
students E, F, G, and H are working on Filing; stu- 
dents I. J. K, and L on the duplicating machines; and 
students M, N, O, and P on advanced typing problems. 

At the end of each eight weeks’ period, students will 
rotate and work on the particular machine or unit as 
indicated in the table. 

By cutting the time on each unit in half, these units 
can be taught in 16 weeks or a one-semester period. 

The normal school year is approximately 36 weeks in 
length. The additional four weeks not accounted for in 
this program, after deducting holidays and assemblies, 
could be spent advantageously for organizing the class, 
lecture periods, testing, remedial review in arithmetie, 
and a unit on cooperative training in the community if 
such a program is justified. 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE 
One Year — One Period Each Day 
I. INTRODUCTION: TIME: 20 hours 

A. This time can be spent with the entire group together as 
a lecture period, testing, remedial review in arithmetic, 
makeup time for assemblies, vacations, or a cooperative 
work period. 

B. Time may be allotted at the beginning, the end, or 
throughout the course, depending on the instructor. 


II. TEN-KEY LISTING MACHINE: TIME: 10 hours 
A. Objective 
1. To develop a working knowledge of the Ten-Key List- 
ing machine, and to develop some skill in the simple 
operations by the touch method. 
B. Topics Covered 
1. Simple Addition 
2. Addition of Numbers Containing Ciphers and Re- 
peated Figures 
3. Addition of Numbers Containing Several Figures 
4. Finding the Subtotal 
5. Subtraction 
6. Use of the Non-Add Key 
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Use of the Repeat Key 
Multiplication 
Division 
10. Review 
Ill. FULL-KEY BOARD LISTING MACHINE: TIME: 10 hours 
A. Objective 
1. To develop a working knowledge of the Full-Key- 
board listing machine, and to develop some skill in 
operating the keyboard. 
B. Topies Covered 
Simple Addition 
Addition of Numbers Containing Several Figures 
Addition of Numbers Containing Ciphers 
Subtraction 
Use of Subtraction in Correeting Errors 
Use of the Non-Add Key 
Use of the Repeat Key 
Multiplication 
Use of the Subtotal Key 
10. Review 


IV. CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR: TIME: 10 hours 
A. Objective 
1. To develop a working knowledge of the machine and 
some skill in performing the simple operations of ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
B. Topics Covered 
Addition 
Subtraction 
Adding and Subtracting Constants 
Multiplication 
Constant Multiplication 
Credit Balances 
Division 
Fixed Decimal Point in Multiplication 
Accumulative Multiplication 
Review 


V. KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR: TIME: 10 hours 
A. Objective 
1. To develop a working knowledge of the Key-driven 
calculator, and some skill in the touch method of 
operation. 
B. Topics Covered 
Simple Touch Addition 
Additional Practice in Simple Toueh Addition 
Touch addition—Two-Key Ascent 
Touch addition—Two-Key Descent and Decimals 
Touch addition—Combining Keys 
Touch addition—Three-Digit Numbers 
Multiplication 
Subtraction 
9. Simple Division 
10. Review . 


SP 


VI. FILING: TIME: 40 hours 
A. Objective 
1. To develop a working knowledge of filing and some 
skill in handling alphabetic, numeric, subject, geo- 
graphic, and soundex filing. 
B. Topies Covered 
1. Alphabetic 
a. Card 
b. Correspondence 
e. Triple check 
2. Numerie 
(Continued on page 43) 
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“The Visualcast has proven a most satisfactory piece of equipment.” 


Twenty Hour Course 
in Correspondence Filing 


An intensive course in filing is developed to meet the needs 
of those students who accept employment before training is completed. 


By HAROLD HOWARD 
Curriculum Consultant 

Business Education Division 

Los Angeles City Board of Education 
Los Angeles, California 


The Metropolitan School of Business, in Los Angeles, is 
a publie school operating on the graduate level, As in 
other parts of the country, the employment situation is 
still such that students find positions long before their 
training is considered to be completed. To meet this 
situation, intensive courses have been developed. Much 
of the students’ time is devoted to the basic skill subjects 
such as shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping; and 
only a minimum of time is allowed for such supplemen- 
tary courses as filing, business machines, and record 
keeping. 

Following is the twenty-period schedule of class ac- 
tivity considered necessary to give students a thorough 
knowledge of the rules of indexing, as well as an appre- 
ciation of the various systems of correspondence filing. 
The Remington Rand Library Bureau Practice Equip- 
ment is used, supplemented with duplicated instruction 
sheets, exercises, and report forms. The class is organized 
on a group instruction basis. 


Period 1— Introduction 


Description of the course and breaking down of stu- 
dents’ resistance to the subject by answering the state- 
ments: ‘‘Anyone that knows the alphabet can file.’’ 
‘‘They show you how to do it on the job.’’ ‘‘ Every office 
has a different system so you have to learn all over again 
anyway.’’ — Pre-test consisting of 25 pairs of titles such 
as ‘‘La Chappeau Shop is filed before Oscar La Altos 
.... True False. — Explanation of why students made 
so many errors in the exercise, and how titles are broken 
into parts or units. Explain how filing is done by first, 
second, or third units. Filing letter by letter and ‘‘noth- 
ing before something.’’ — Distribution of duplicated 
rules of indexing. These sheets have each rule illustrated. 
— Instructor reads the rule, describes the rule, illustrates 
the rule, then uses an item from the pre-test exercise to 
test the knowledge or understanding of the class as to 
how the rule is applied. The blackboard is used as fol- 
lows : 
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LA CHAPEAU SHOP OSCAR LA ALTOS 
Instructor asks: Which title would be filed first, A or B? 
What is the first unit of title A? Why? What is the first 
unit of title B? Why? Are they the same? Then which 
title would be filed first? Why? 


Period 2 — Description of Rules of Indexing 
Description of the application of the rules of indexing 
is carried over into the second period. Each rule is illus- 
trated by two or three examples as explained above. 


Periods 3-7 — Filing Jobs 1 through 9 
Remington Rand 3 x 5 Card Guides, Cat. No. 1891.24. 
are used. The alphabet is completed ‘‘H’’ through ‘‘Z’’ 
by using standard 3 x 5 alphabetic card guides for each 


_ student. This gives an opportunity to index and file titles 


involving the Federal Government, as well as our own 
eity, Los Angeles. 

Guides in boxes are checked by students from oral in- 
structions given by the teacher. The terms: tab, position, 
and caption are introduced in this way. 

Nine duplicated filing exercises are used. Each exer- 
cise is made up of 22 titles numbered consecutively for 
identification purposes. Students index titles on cards, 
writing identification number in upper right corner of 
the ecard. When all 22 cards are written, the student al- 
phabetizes the cards, then checks by referring to the key 
(numerical sequence of identification numbers) printed 
upside down on the exercise sheet. Errors in alphabetiz- 
ing or indexing are corrected, and cards filed behind the 
proper guides in the 3 x 5 box in strict alphabetical 
order. 

Each exercise or job sheet contains 3 or 4 additional 
rules that apply to the majority of the titles on the sheet. 
However, titles illustrating rules previously covered are 
also included. The titles are so arranged that not only 
is the correct alphabetizing of each exercise a problem. 
but the filing of the 22 cards in the file box, in reference 
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Standards for business training are set, not in the abstract, but by job requirements.” 


to ecards already filed, calls for a knowledge of the filing 
rules. 

Job No. 5 has (printed on the back of the sheet) the 
numerical identification of all cards as they should ap- 
pear in the box behind the different guides. Thus, when 
a student finishes Exercise No. 5 he may check his box 
for errors up to that point. 

After completing Exercise No. 9, students use a report 
form and list the identification numbers of their cards as 
they appear behind the various guides. The report form 
has the captions printed, with more than enough lines 
below each caption to take care of the cards as they 
should be reported by the students. The instructor ecor- 
rects this report form. 


Review of Rules of Indexing 


Regardless of the scheduled class activity, the first ten 
minutes of each period is devoted to a review and prac- 
tice in applying the rules of indexing. For this purpose, 
a Visualeast machine is used. By use of glass slides, an 
image is thrown on a day-light screen. By using a wax 
pencil and coverglass, the instructor may write on the 
slide and have the script reflected on the screen as he is 
writing. The coverglass is later wiped clean and the 
original slides are used indefinitely. The slides contain 
3 titles each, for example: 


1. Park’s Art Shop 

2. Park Ave. Shop 

3. Arthur J. Parks 
The instructor asks, ‘‘Which title would you file first, 
No. 1, No. 2, or No. 3? Why? Some of the groups of 
titles are confusing, in which ease, two titles are covered 
in order to shut off the light, and the instructor circles 
the units of the remaining title to illustrate how the titles 
are indexed. 

The Visualcast has been proven a most satisfactory 
piece of equipment. A great many different illustrations 
ean be used in a matter of minutes. It is believed that 
this machine has speeded up the course by at least 15 per- 
cent. 


Period 8 — Filing Outline 


This is a four-page duplicated outline description of 
the various filing systems and methods. It includes a 
description of the arrangement of guides, of the arrange- 
ment of folders behind guides, and the arrangement of 
matter in individual and miscellaneous folders. 


Period 9 — Steps in Filing Correspondence — Cross-Reference 


Each student is given a set of nine duplicated letters 
and three blank cross-reference sheets. Of the nine let- 
ters, some represent original incoming letters, othere are 
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made to represent carbon copies of original outgoing let- 
ters. The six steps in correspondence filing are written 
on the board. The class goes through the nine letters ap- 
plying the first four steps to each letter. It is necessary 
to cross reference three of the letters. When all letters 
are completed, the originals, carbon copies, and cross- 
reference sheets are sorted alphabetically by the code 
selected. The alphabetical sorting of the twelve sheets 
presents a problem as the letters have been so prepared 
that the rules of indexing must be applied in order to get 
the sheets into proper order for filing. 


Period 10-12—Variadex Correspondence Filing (Cat. No. 1891.34) 


The Variadex correspondence filing equipment is dis- 
tributed and the boxes checked. One more folder is 
added, ‘‘APPLICATIONS.’’ This is the subject folder. 
Students use the 75 miniature letters for this part of the 
course (Cat. No. 1891.1). The six steps of filing corre- 
spondence remain on the board. Students file 5 letters at 
a time, through letter No. 35. In each group, the student 
completes the work through the ‘‘sort,’’ but does not ac- 
tually file the letters until he has checked with the nu- 
merical arrangement of the sort for each group as writ- 
ten on the board by the instructor. The remainder of the 
letters are sorted and filed by groups of tens. All letters 
pertaining to employment are filed in the ‘‘application’’ 
folder. Six of the letters are cross referenced. 


Period 13 — Finding Correspondence 


After all letters are filed, the instructor calls for cer- 
tain letters by questions such as: ‘‘Did we reply to the 
Appleton letter of March 3?’’ ‘‘What business are the 
Bunting-Stone people in?’’ ‘‘Did we send a check for the 
January rent?’’ There are about 50 of these questions. 
Students find the letters in order to respond to the ques- 
tions, and leave the letters out of the box. 


All letters and cross-reference sheets are removed from 
the box and sorted into numerical sequence. The sort is 
done by arranging the letters into 10 piles according to 
the left-hand digit of the identification number. Stacks 
are picked up, nine pile on top and sorted into 10 piles 
again according to the right-hand digit of the identifica- 
tion number. Letters are now in numerical sequence. 


Period 14 — Sorting and Filing Correspondence 


Students divide letters into three groups of 25 each, 
together with the cross-reference sheets. They then sort 
and file each group, being timed by the instructor. When 
all letters and cross-reference sheets are filed, a dupli- 
cated answer sheet is distributed and the students check 
their arrangement of matter in their boxes. 


All matter is again removed from the boxes and sorted 
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“Instructing requires more than knowledge of the work.” 


into numerical arrangement by identification number ac- 
cording to the description of the process given during 
period 13. 


Period 15 — Numeric Correspondence Filing 


A duplicated sheet is distributed which carries instruc- 
tions for students to pull certain 3 x 5 cards from their 
small boxes. The particular cards to pull are referred to 
by title and cover those cards with identification num- 
bers from 100 to 122. The students also draw certain 
letters from their packages of 75 which were used in the 
previous exercise. 

The instructor places the Numeric Correspondence Fil- 
ing equipment to the front of the Variadex Alphabetic 
Guides and Folders already in the students’ file boxes. 

Students proceed to make up numeric file cards, code, 
sort, and file the letters designated according to the Nu- 
meric system of correspondence filing. 


Period 16 — Numeric Correspondence Filing continued 


When all letters and cross-reference sheets have been 
filed, the instructor calls for certain letters to give prac- 
tice in finding correspondence. Duplicated answer sheets 
are distributed and students check their file boxes. 

All matter is again withdrawn from the folders and 
arranged in numerical sequence of identification num- 
bers according to instructions previously given. 

The equipment is removed from the file boxes and re- 
placed by ‘‘Triple-Check Automatic Guides and Fold- 
ers’’ (Cat. No. 1891.66). 

The boxes are checked, arrangement of guides and 
folders explained, and method of assigning code numbers 
is illustrated by use of the’blackboard. 


Period 17 — Triple-Check-Automatic Correspondence Filing 

Students code, sort, and file by groups of 25 letters. 
When all letters and cross-reference sheets are filed, mim- 
eographed answer sheets are distributed and students 
check their folders. A short, oral exercise on finding let- 
ters is given by the instructor. 

Period 18 — Russell-Soundex System of Filing 

Soundex index guides (Cat. No. 1891.16) are placed in 
students’ 3 x 5 ecard boxes in front of the alphabetic 
guides. Duplicated sheets are distributed giving the code 
numbers, equivalents, rules, and exceptions in coding. 
Fifty numbered titles (in groups of 10) are printed on 
the back of the sheet. Students use backs of 3 x 5 ecards 
in their file boxes to index and code titles under the 
Soundex system. Cards are sorted and filed by groups of 
10. The instructor gives a short oral exercise on finding 
the titles after some of the groups are filed. As many 
groups are completed as possible during the period. 

Period 19 — Review 

The review consists of 12 duplicated pages of titles 
grouped in pairs to serve as exercises in applying the 
rules of indexing. 

Period 20 — Final Test 

The final test for the course is the test published by the 
Remington Rand Library Bureau of Filing. A 20-hour 
filing certificate is awarded upon successful completion 
of the course. 

Editor’s Note: Business teachers interested in this fil- 
ing course may obtain free copies of the above mentioned 
duplicated material by writing: Harold Howard, Metro- 
politan School of Business, 1601 8. Olive Street, Los An- 
geles 15, California. 
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“The great desire of all workers is for security.” 


Time and Motion Study in the Office 


The office is the sorting machine of facts and the encyclopedic center of information.” 


By MARTIN F. SCHMIDT 

Associate Professor of Business Management 
University of Colorado 

Denver, Colorado 


The present trend for greater efficiency in office rou- 
tines has brought about a general interest in time and 
motion study, since it has played an important part in 
our industrial progress. Whenever manual work is in- 
volved in the job, whether it be in the office or at the 
work bench, there are three major considerations: (1) 
least fatiguing method (physical and mental), (2) most 
economical way of doing the task, and (3 the amount of 
work that should be done in a certain period of time. 
Time and motion study is a technique for the accom- 
plishment of these goals. While nearly all work in time 
and motion study has been done in the field of produc- 
tion, there is nothing in the technique to preclude its 
application to the many jobs carried on in the office. 

Time study as it was originally conceived by Frederick 
Taylor was designed largely for setting rates and stand- 
ard times for doing a job. Motion study as developed by 
Frank and Lillian Gilbreth was a technique used to im- 
prove the methods of doing a job. For over a decade, 
disciples of these pioneers formed into separate groups, 
each proclaiming the values of one of these two tech- 
niques as an aid to improved efficiency. It was soon dis- 
covered that motion study and time study were as in- 
separable as a wrist watch and an attached wrist band. 
It must be recognized that some form of motion study al- 
ways precedes time operation? in other words, the job 
must be correctly set up (worker properly trained) be- 
fore its operation can properly be timed for standard 
purposes. 

Many factors have contributed to the need of produe- 
tion techniques to be applied to office procedure. It is 
outside the purview of this paper to discuss these factors 
and their causes. However, let us recognize that the 
office is the sorting machine of facts for various levels of 
management, and the encyclopedic center of information. 
On the average, one office worker is required for every 
five engaged in production work. Around the turn of the 
century the ratio was about one office worker for every 
ten production workers. The office problem is one that 
not only has grown, but is growing to massive propor- 
tions. 
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Office Problems Similar to Industrial Problems 


Oftice workers and supervisors should direct their at- 
tention to these industrial techniques, such as time and 
motion study, that have been effective in improving out 
put and lowering costs. Office work is a very close coun- 
terpart to industrial work. It has many of the same 
problems of scheduling, repetitive operations, and ma- 
chine operation, just to mention a few. Office work is not 
just accounting, although most lavmen think that is the 
only thing carried on in a general office. Many other 
functions such as purchasing, market analysis, produe- 
tion scheduling and control, sales, personnel records and 
statistics. quality control, cost control, and public rela- 
tions make up some of the other work done in an office. 
The fact that some offices take twice as long to do certain 
tasks than do other offices indicates a wasteful condition 
of operation. It is desirable to reduce the amount of 
waste to a minimum, whether it be waste of effort, time, 
equipment, materials, space, or any other kind that 
causes inefficiency. 

There is a very definite lag in the acceptance of mod- 
ern measurement techniques by the office management 
group. This lag, in a very large measure, has been caused 
by the failure to use tools and techniques which are 
standard practices in the industrial management area. A 
very common concept is that the introduction of a ma- 
chine in the office will bring about waste reduction and 
simplification of the job. It is true on many occasions 
that a new office machine will simplify that single job. 
but many times it changes the flow schedule, routine, and 
sometimes increases the work pattern. A real failure of 
the past has been the lack of recognition of this partieu- 
lar fact. The office machine has, many times, not been 
used to its fullest extent, and‘in its inadequate use has 
caused and created more problems than it has solved. 
Many an office step has been mechanized while the ability 
or inability of the machine to bring improvements in the 
whole routine has been ignored. 


What Is the Objective? 


Before applying time and motion study to any prob- 
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‘Time and motion study can be of aid in finding an easier way to do the job.” 


lem, it is worthwhile to consider the broad objective of 
the procedure to be studied and see if it has sufficient 
value to be studied. This can be illustrated by an experi- 
ence reported by the assistant general manager of a large 
railroad company. That company spent a great amount 
of time making office studies and flow charts of a certain 
weekly report that had been made for 30 years. When 
the whole report procedure was streamlined, someone 
thought to raise the question as to who in top manage- 
ment used the reports. They found, to their amazement, 
that no one used them since other source data provided 
them with a more pertinent and informative picture. 

The first step then in improving office procedure would 
be to get an accurate picture of what uses are made of 
the items to be analyzed. After it has been determined 
that the analysis would be a worth-while project, it is 
then necessary to make a detailed list of the various as- 
pects of the over-all job in order to get a complete pic- 
ture. The detailed record of the process should always 
include machines used, tools required, working condi- 
tions, and the individuals that contribute directly or in- 
directly to the process. 

In all time and motion work it is well to remember the 
necessity of using an analytical engineering approach to 
any problem. This means the necessity of analyzing the 
information in the development of the work process 
chart. The best way to do this is to ask these questions: 
How? What? Who? Where? When? and Why? 

There are illustrations of time and motion study to be 
found in nearly every aspect of office procedure. The fol- 
lowing illustration shows the application of motion study 
to the typing of a business letter, and the possibilities of 
effecting a saving of time, if the new form were to be 
adopted in the office. 


ABC COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


J. M. Smith 
Mdse. Mgr. 
June 5, 1947 


Burks, Ine. 
200 First Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Thank you for your recent sample book of 
oriental fabries. 

We are interested in adding this type of 
fabric to our piece goods department, and will give 
your line serious consideration. 

What is your cash discount and quantity 
discount allowance for the above type of fabrics? 


Yours very truly, 


ABC COMPANY 

J. Smith 

Mdse. Mgr. 
JMS:st 
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After motion study, the following form was recom- 
mended : 


ABC COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
J. M. Smith 
Mdse. Mgr. 
June 5, 1947 


Burks, Ine 

200 First Avenue 

New York, N Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Thank you for your recent sample book of oriental 
fabrics. 

We are interested in adding this type of fabric to our 
piece goods department, and will give your line serious 
consideration. 

What is your cash discount and quantity discount 
.allowance for the above. type of fabrics? 

Yours very truly 


J. Smith 
st 


It can be noted that in the letter typed after the mo- 
tion study was made six punctuation strokes and eight 
tabulations were eliminated for the typist. It should be 
further noted that the name of the company with the 
title of the man signing the letter are carried in the let- 
terhead, and putting them in the close of the letter is 
repetitious. It is reasonable to assume that the man who 
signed the letter dictated it, and in that case three more 
key strokes can be saved by not typing his initials. Be- 
sides the saving in tabulations, this means a minimum 
total saving of twenty-four strokes. A similar analysis 
may have been made by the National Office Management 
Association before recommending its simplified letter 
form. 

In a continuous filing operation, a time and motion 
study procedure showed that 55 per cent of the total time 
was involved in filing material in the bottom file draw- 
ers. Only 8 per cent of the total filing was done in the 
top drawers which were shoulder height. A general re- 
arrangement of the files was made, with the heaviest bulk 
going in at shoulder height, preceded by a sort of filing 
materials by rows and file sections. This change reduced 
the costs of operating this department by more than 30 
per cent. 

The functions in many office procedures tend to grow 
and hang on like barnacles, In a large organization the 
following routine had developed for the payment of 
goods after delivery to the particular department order- 
ing the goods. All initial orders were handled through a 
centralized purchasing division, and upon the receipt of 
goods, the following procedure was used to pay the in- 
voices : 
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“Haphazardness can be greatly minimized by the establishment of a workable set of objectives.” 


1. Incoming goods invoice: Attach duplicate order—Oked by 

department clerk 

Invoice and duplicate order—countersigned by department 

head 

3. Invoice, duplicate order and disbursement authorization— 
Authorization added by the Accounting Department 

4. Invoice, order, and authorization—Authorization signed by 

Purchasing Department 

Check, and Authorization approval—Cheek drawn by the 

Accounting Department 

6. Check and Authorization approval countersigned—Signature 

of the company treasurer 

Ledger entry of disbursement: File authorization—Recorded 

by the Accounting Department 

8. Signed check placed in stamped envelope—Mailing Depart- 
ment 


to 


. 


After time and motion study, the following procedure of 
invoice payments was put into operation: 


1. Incoming goods invoice: Attach duplicate order—Oked by 
department clerk 

2. Invoice, duplicate order, disbursement authorization, check 

drawn, ledger entry of disbursement—Accounting Depart- 

ment 

Invoice, order, authorization, and echeck—Purchasing Depart- 

ment approves authorization 

4. Invoice, order, approved authorization, and check—Company 
treasurer signs check 

5, Signed check in stamped envelope. Other forms (invoice, 
order, authorization) are returned to Accounting Department 
File Division—Mailing Department. 


Business English Can Be Fun 


It will be noted that, under the old method, the ac- 
counting department had to receive and disburse infor- 
mation three different times, as compared with the re- 
vised method where the accounting department handles 
the invoice payment one time only. In those few instances 
where authorization is withheld or changed by the pur- 
chasing department, adjusting entries can be made in the 
general journal. The signature of the department head 
was largely a formality and was eliminated, the clerk be- 
ing held accountable. A time study revealed that the 
time required by the accounting department to accom- 
plish its functions on the average invoice was 3.3 minutes, 
which was reduced to 2.2 minutes for each payment. The 
over-all saving on the average invoice handling was 1.4 
minutes including the 1.1 minutes for the accounting 
department. 

There are various techniques and refinements that may 
be employed in time and motion study. It is necessary to 
decide as to which of the many procedures available will 
be used to best advantage in solving some of the prob- 
lems in office management. 

Every office procedure investigated will not require all 
the refinements of time and motion study. Some aspects 
of work improvement in the office will justify a very 
thorough analysis; others will require a general visual 
analysis; and still others will not even warrant an ex- 
penditure of time. The more complicated the problem, 
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It is a never-ending thrill for young people to see their writings in print. 


By MELISSA BRANSON STEDMAN 
Bell High School 
Bell, California 


Business English ‘‘ean be fun,’’ as one student ex- 
pressed it in a letter she was asked to write to a student 
in another school. 

Bell High School students work and sweat over their 
Business English letters and news publicity writing in 
much the same manner that a couple of chess enthusiasts 
20 back to the game during every waking moment. The 
writing assignments are living realities because they are 
practical problems on things that the students are inter- 
ested in working out. 

At the start of the course a short review is given of the 
old ‘‘standbys’’—emphasis, coherence, and unity—but 
we concentrated on the subject only long enough to se- 
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eure a basic understanding of the terms and not long 
enough to permit the students to become bored. 

The first assignment was something that the students 
became enthusiastic about. The high school being written 
about is Bell High School, Bell, California. The Belle 
Banner, a small town newspaper from Belle, Missouri, 
where the instructor’s ninety-vyear-old father spent his 
childhood, was brought to class. A news item about the 
activities of the junior class in Belle High School was 
read to the class and the class was much surprised to 
learn that there was another high school of the same 
name. It was suggested that members of the class might 
like to write letters to members in the English classes of 
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“Writing assignments are living realities because they are practical problems.” 


the other school which has the name of our own school. 
They were delighted. The first drafts of these letters 
were not so good, but they showed real thought, and the 
information was pertinent. 


Learning by Doing 


The letters were edited and by carefully shifting para- 
graphs, sentences, and words within the sentences the 
importance was demonstrated of having the right word 
in the right place to give emphasis where emphasis be- 
longed. When completed each and every student had a 
clearer conception of the meaning of emphasis and 
‘‘lead.’’ Coherence and unity were treated in the same 
way. When the letters were finished they were good and 
interesting letters, not only to students but to adults as 
well. At the start some of the students went in for flow- 
ery phrases and fine writing, but it didn’t take long for 
each of them to gain an appreciation of simple, straight- 
forward writing. 

The letters were placed in an envelope with a return 
stamped addressed envelope and sent to Belle High 
Sehool, of Belle, Missouri. It was not long before an 
envelope filled with letters was received in return. The 
Belle, Missouri, school had no Business English class but 
the letters were answered in the typewriting class, and 
they were so well written and so interesting that any 
school would have been proud to have had them repre- 
sent their school, It is a certainty that the students in 
both schools got much more out of writing these very 
practical letters than they would ever have gotten from 
any number of ‘‘assignments at the end of the chapter.’’ 


Publicity is one of the most fundamental of all types 
of writing in the business world. Thus students are in- 
structed in the art of news stories, as a means of build- 
ing up good will and giving publicity to whatever 
organization for which they may be working. In this 
ease the problem is to publicize Bell High School. One 
girl remarked that publicity is like your petticoat, it 
must. be there, but should not show. 


In their letters to Belle High School in Belle, Missouri, 
the students got a lesson, not only in grammar, spelling, 
and sentence structure, but also in emphasis, coherence. 
unity, and in constructive publicity. 

We had a practical problem of newspaper writing 
right in our own room. The Board of Education sent us 
a battery of eighteen business machines for a period of 
ten weeks, so the students set themselves to writing news 
items about this traveling unit of business machines. Not 
only the local weekly paper, and the school paper, but 
the leading daily paper in the community carried stories 
with practically no editing. In news writing some stu- 
dents showed a real flair for news, and it is hoped that 
these students may be directed into either free lance 
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writing or into some real journalistic work as reporters 
or into public relations writing. 

It is a never-ending thrill to these young people to see 
their writings in print, not only in a big daily, but in 
the smaller papers as well. 

Now there are requests from local newspapers for more 
copy than the students have time to write and type up 
if they wish to keep up with their other subjects. The 
students have developed a ‘‘nose for news’’ to the point 
where there is more good news material than they know 
what to do with. 

Free lance writing in the form of ‘‘ vanity writing”’ is 
not encouraged. Students are taught from the outset that 
the only time they should give anything away is when it 
has news value to the paper as well as publicity value to 
the organization to which they are associated. 

With Public Education Week just around the corner, 
the -class-in- Business English was given the job of han- 
dling the publicity. They wrote news stories for the 
newspapers about ‘‘Open House’’ and ‘‘Publie Schools 
Week.’’ Each student, besides the general topic, was as- 
signed a special topic to publicize. The students thus 
assigned prepared circulars, cut the stencils and dupli- 
cated the publicity as well as supervising its distribution. 
Another student was responsible in the same way for ex- 
hibits, another for music, and on through all the phases 
of Open House. 

Business letters were not neglected. During the period 
of the visit by the traveling unit of business machines. 
demonstrators were sent out by the companies to demon- 
strate the machines, so letters of thanks went out to the 
companies in appreciation for the patience and helpful- 
ness of their demonstrators. 

When it was first decided to strike out in the field of 
‘practical English’’ there was encountered a brick wall 
of resistance from those who thought of Business English 
as the old conventional course in which the mechanies of 
setting up a letter in the conventional stilted phrases, 
straight-jacketed into so many words to the line, so many 
lines to the page, and beginning ‘‘Dear Sir: We beg to 
advise’’ and ending ‘‘we beg to remain.’’ That resis- 
tance is gradually wearing down. 

The newspapers are clamoring for material from stu- 
dents, not only because such students are a large source 
of fresh news, but also because the stories are so well 
written that they require no retyping, and very little 
editing. 

As their share in Public Education Week, the Soropti- 
mist Club conducted prize contests in fine arts, literary 
and artistic. Two of the Business English students were 
awarded prizes in news writing as a result of these con- 
tests. The Business English class, in competition with 
the journalism class, was awarded first and third prize, 
while second place went to a student in the journalism 
class. 
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MACHINE S ° 


EDUCATOR 


Here is the machine that is being used by hun- 


dreds of schools the country over; the most prac- 
tical machine ever made for classroom work in 


AVAILABLE TO ALL TEACHERS 


ec > of > i 
The Monroe Educator is a regular Monroe ——, snc 


Adding Calculator made expressly for schools, Guide ter the 
cator (form B182) 


@ Teaching Office Practice by the Rota- 


Office Practice and Business Arithmetic. 


and sold to schools only, at a special price to 


fit school budgets. tion Plan (form 118) 
Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
A Monroe-trained student has acquired a skill mulas (form XSS243) 


that has a ready market: he understands the These practical teaching helps are yours 
free for the asking—write our Educa- 
tional Department—just specify form 


throughout American business. number. 


machine and the methods that are being used 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
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NATIONAL 
BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


(formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests and the United- 
Noma Business Entrance Tests) 


National Office Management Association 
and 


United Business Education Association 


The National Business Entrance Tests are designed to 
determine the degree of knowledge and skill acquired in the 
performance of six major office areas—filing, machine calcula- 
tion, bookkeeping, typewriting, and stenography. A funda- 
mentals and general information test is complimentary when 
used with one or more of these tests. 


Single Test, $1.00 


Sample administrators set, one copy of each test 
and manual $2.00 


Sample tests, 25 copies and manual for any one area $5.00 


Send orders to 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


12 East Chelten Avenue 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


A deseriptive folder may be obtained from Executive Secretary, 
United Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


EMPLOYERS PREFER 


STENOGRAPHERS 


Employers ask first for accuracy 


Because Dewey Shorthand is simpler and 
more accurate, Dewey Shorthand writers con- 
sistently produce a greater volume of more 
accurate transcript. 


Give your graduates this advantage 


New Dewey Shorthand textbooks introduce 
new workbook techniques which greatly in- 
crease effectiveness of instruction. 


Teacher training is free 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
AND A FREE COPY OF 
“A first lesson in Dewey Shorthand” 


_ Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 


Kirk 
(Continued from page 29) 


of senior students in the schools indicating a desire to 
participate. Students were encouraged to ask questions 
and to discuss the plan with their parents. Following 
these group meetings, individual conferences were held 
with students. At this time, students were told in some 
detail about possible employment opportunities and nee- 
essary changes in curriculum, Such matters as personal 
appearance, filling out applications, and taking tests were 
discussed in detail. School records including grades, at- 
tendance, and teachers’ recommendations were consid- 
ered. In some cases, applicants were rejected because of 
ratings, but this was done only after a careful consid- 
eration of all the factors involved. Applicants were 
given a written statement of the principal points of the 
program. They were asked to consider these carefully, 
and to have their parents read them. These points in- 
elude such statements as: 

(1) Students enrolling in the course will receive the 
regular business diploma at graduation. The purpose of 
the cooperative program is to afford an opportunity for 
work experience where students may make use of com- 
mercial skills already acquired and/or learn new skills. 

(2) Time spent on the job will be counted as time 
spent in school. Students will receive a rating for work 
experience. 

(3) Students will work and attend school on alternate 
weeks. 

(4) Students will work the regular hours of the firm. 
If the student is unable to report to work because of 
illness she must notify the employer. Students may not 
ask for time off because of school activities. If this is 
necessary, arrangements will be made by the school. 

(5) The purpose of the program is to afford the oppor- 
tunity for the student to acquire a better business train- 
ing, rather than to make it possible for her to earn 
money. However, employers will be asked to pay co- 
operative students beginning wages. 

(6) Having accepted a job, the student may not leave 
without consulting the coordinator teacher. Likewise, 
employers may not dismiss students without notifying 
the school. 

(7) Students must qualify for jobs; ie., they must 
pass any tests, physical or mental, given by the firm. 

(8) Students may not ‘‘drop out’’ of school to accept 
their cooperative jobs on a full-time basis. Upon gradua- 
tion, students and employers may make arrangements 
mutually satisfactory. The employer is under no obliga- 
tion to keep the cooperative student, nor is the student 
under obligation to remain. However, the tendeney is for 
cooperative students to continue in their jobs on a full- 
time basis. 

(9) In selecting cooperative jobs such factors as con- 
ditions of employment and training possibilities are con- 
sidered. The student is referred to the job best suited to 
her needs and abilities. The cooperative program means 
‘the right person in the right job.’’ 
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Parents were asked to sign a statement signifying their 
agreement to these points. This statement was accepted 
as parental consent for pupils’ admission to the course. 


The Employers’ View of the Program 


In evaluating the cooperative program at the end of 
the first year, it is important to consider the reaction of 
employers, schools, and students. In the main, the atti- 
tude of all three is favorable. The program is, of course, 
still in its initial stage. The total number of employers 
and students involved is small. However, this limited 
experience is convincing as to the value of the program 
and the desirability of its continuation and expansion. 

Employer response has been particularly encouraging. 
In regard to cooperative students, employers have made 
such statements as: 

‘They are the best beginning workers we have ever 
had.”’ 

‘‘T wish all our beginning workers could come in as 
cooperative students. ”’ 

‘‘The attendance record of cooperative students is su- 
perior to that of other workers.”’ 

‘“The schools are very helpful in assisting girls to ad- 
just to the job. If we can hold workers over the training 
period they are likely to become permanent employees. ’’ 

‘‘Cooperative students are more responsible than other 
beginners. They seem to feel that they must uphold the 
reputation of the school.”’ 

‘‘We feel that the time we have spent in working with 
the schools in setting up and maintaining the coopera- 
tive program has been time well spent.’’ 

At the end of the term in January and June the co- 
operative girls, with only a few exceptions, remained 
with their employers as permanent employees of the 
firms. In most cases they received an advancement both 
in salary and position. This would seem evidence that 
the employers who have participated in the experiment 
have benefited from it. 

What the employment situation will be in a market of 
declining job opportunities for young people remains to 
be seen. There is encouragement in the response of em- 
ployers to the appeal that they as well as schools have an 
interest and a responsibility for the training of their fu- 
ture employees. Some employers have expressed a will- 
ingness to designate a certain number of beginning cler- 
ical jobs as belonging to the schools for their cooperative 
students. Thus even if there are fewer jobs for young 
people than there are today, some of the jobs will be 
reserved for the cooperative program. There is encour- 
agement, too, in the fact that the employers who have 
experimented with the program during the past year 
have found it worthwhile. Through their interest, new 
contacts have been made so that the number of cooperat- 
ing employers is constantly increasing. If these employ- 
ers in turn are satisfied, the increase in contacts may well 
provide a sufficient number of jobs for the expanding 
program. 

Schools, as well as employers, feel that they have 
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gained from the cooperative program. Standards for 
business training are set, not in the abstract, but by job 
requirements. The cooperative program has meant a 
closer tie-up between schools and offices, The coordinator 
teacher, through her contacts has had an opportunity to 
evaluate school training. From her visits she brings back 
to the school suggestions and criticisms of employers. In 
many cases actual materials which the students use on 
the job become part of classroom instruction. These com- 
ments of employers and materials are shared with the 
teaching staff as a whole. The result is a richer and more 
varied business curriculum for all students. 


The Students’ View of the Program 


Student response to the cooperative program has been 
enthusiastic for the most part. Comments have been: 

‘‘Now I see why I need more speed in typing.”’ 

‘*T can bring problems I have on the job back to school 
and get help with them.”’ ; 
‘*T like my job very much and hope that I can stay on 

after graduation.’’ 

‘The cooperative plan gives me a chance to earn 
money which I need, and at the same time, to get better 
training for a commercial job.”’ 

‘In order to advance on my job, I need more training 
on the comptometer. I can get that the week I am in 
school.’’ 

When there has been criticism of the program on the 
part of the students, it has been due primarily to the fact 
that they have had less time to participate in student 
activities. The senior year is a very busy one for students 
and there are many extra-curricular activities. Coopera- 
tive students, without doubt, are limited in their partici- 
pation in this part of their school life. One reason for the 
alternate week rather than the half-day plan, however, 
was that it would allow pupils a better opportunity for 
extra-curricular activities. In the week they are in school, 
they are able to attend games, dances, and other after- 
school events. Their compensation for what they miss 
lies in their opportunity for work experience which 
means better training and a chance to earn money. Most 
students are convineed that the gain is greater than the 
loss ! 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 20) 

to extend rehabilitation on an adequate but realistic 
basis to countries that are potential members of a trading 
system of the type advocated, and that responsibility to 
complete the job be given to the Export-Import Bank. 

The importance of the facts and recommendations in 
this book is well expressed in this quotation, ‘‘ Unless the 
world is to disintegrate into a collection of fortresses 
within which each country sweats out a meager living 
before emerging for the next titanic struggle, the prob- 
lem of international economic reconstruction must be 
squarely faced.’’ 
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Cwo Ways to ENRICH Your 


BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM 


1. PAYROLL RECORD KEEPING - 20 Student Hours - $1.20 (Less School Discount) 


NEVER BEFORE has a thorough knowledge of payroll accounting been as important as it is today. Social security laws, wage-and- 
hour laws, withholding income-tax legislation, and other federal and state laws and regulations have combined to place a premium 
on the services of trained clerical workers—especially those who understand payroll routines. 

This unit consists of text material, practice instructions, and a complete set of standard payroll leaves, employee earnings records, and 
prescribed governmental reports. Latest data are given on social security laws, wage-and-hour regulations, workmen’s compensation 
insurance, and withholding taxes. 

The practice assignments provide ample experience in figuring regular and overtime hours, gross earnings, deductions for old-age 
benefits, unemployment insurance, and savings bond purchases. Posting to the earnings records and preparation of federal and state 
returns are included. The set also makes an ideal calculator project. No knowledge of double-entry bookkeeping is required. 


2. CLERICAL PRACTICE - 50Student Hours - - $2.20 (Less School Discount) 


This is a short course that will train young men and women in a limited period of time, to be competent clerical workers or assistant 
bookkeepers. It is not a complete double-entry bookkeeping course; on the contrary, it is simply a short practice set course that will 
enable your students to fill clerical jobs in a manner that will cause employers to prefer your graduates. 

It will familiarize your students with the vitally important papers of business: invoices, credit memorandums, purchase requisitions, 
purchase orders, checks, deposit tickets, cash register reports, customers’ and vendors’ statements. It will train them to make entries 
on the records of sales, invoices, cash received, and checks drawn and to foot and prove these records. It will also teach them to post 
to the accounts receivable and accounts payable ledgers. All the work is done on genuine standard forms. 


There are many other Pathfinder courses, texts, and practice sets in bookkeeping and accounting. 
For complete information, write to 


rextsoox pivision Charles R.Hadley Gompany > pathfinders 


330 North Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


OTHER DEPOSITORIES: CHICAGO - DETROIT - SAN FRANCISCO - ATLANTA - SEATTLE . PORTLAND 


Typewriting 
(Continued Trom page 15) 
They are outlined by the contents in that folio of doeu- 
ments we received. 

How can we guarantee the fullest exploitation of those 
business papers in the typing class? By the following: 

1. Arrange the papers so that new arrangement pat- 
terns or techniques are presented in an evolutionary se- 
quence. We must again observe the old, familiar, and 
still sound psychological principle: first the sample, then 
the complex; first the known, then the unknown. Bill’s 
letters, for example, will include a wide variety of appli- 
cation techniques—attention lines in some, subject lines 
in others; perhaps enumerated paragraphs; perhaps in- 
ternal! tables—and our first step is to arrange the mate- 
rials so that new things are introduced one at a time. 

Caution: If Bill’s material includes an exchange of 
correspondence or a series of letters addressed to one 
correspondent, we'll be tempted to present them to the 
class in the dated sequence; but, remembering our prin- 
ciples of learning, we must present the materials in peda- 
gogical sequence rather than by the calendar. 

2. ‘*‘Lesson plan’’ each paper for class use. The typical 
lesson plan, as used by the author to build high produc- 


tion speed, includes these activities: 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Schmidt 


(Continued from page 37) 


the more extensive the study, the greater will be the time 
and cost to arrive at a conclusion. Such expenditures 
should not be indulged in indiscriminately; time and 
motion studies should be justified economically. 

In many activities in the office time and motion study 
can be of aid in finding an easier way to do the job. The 
approach of motion and time study fits equally well to 
stenographic jobs, filing, sorting, assembly of data, or 
any human activity. Any kind of work requires effort. 
effort causes fatigue, and fatigue diminishes productiv- 
itv. Motion and time study should be thought of as a 
device to help find the easiest and least tiring way of 
accomplishing the jobs in the office. 


The Human Factor 
The importance of the human factor in the whole pro- 
cedure should not be minimized. Workers generally re- 
sist change and do not like criticism. The great desire of 
all workers is for security, and workers look upon method 
changes as the means of reducing the working force. Mo- 
tion and time study systems are many times misunder- 
stood, and changes are interpreted to mean a criticism of 
the way work has been conducted or supervised. This 
notion must be dispelled among the whole office force, and 
the idea emphasized that these activities and improve- 

ments will eventually benefit society. 
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Ferguson-Bates 
(Continued from page 31) 


3. Subject 
a. Decimal 
b. Duplex-Numeri¢e 
ce. Duplex-Alphabetiec 
d. Alpha-Numerie Codes 
4. Geographic 
5. Russell-Soundex Coding 


VII. DUPLICATING: TIME: 40 hours 


A. Objective 
1. To develop a working knowledge of the various proc- 
esses in duplicating, and to develop some skill in 
handling the materials connected with duplication. 


B. Topics 

1. Practice of cutting and running stencils that can be 
used as a part of the Clerical Training. This might 
include stencils on analogies, name checking, number 
checking, chronological arrangement, number rela- 
tions, similarities, checking, numerical arrangement, 
proof-reading, tabulating, and number comparisons, 
After cutting the stencils and running them, the va- 
rious sheets could be used as a training media for 
elerical practice. 


VIIL. TYPEWRITING: TIME: 40 hours 


A. Objective 
1. To develop additional skill on the keyboard through 
the typing of media to be used in elerical training. 


B. Topics 
1. Forms, rough drafts, envelopes, form letters, cards, 
reports, statements, ete. 


Although the schedule for the course shows duplicating 
and typewriting set up as separate units, the two may be 
combined in many ways. 

Research indicates that the typing of forms is a major 
duty among general clerical workers. An important 
group of typing duties closely following forms includes 
rough drafts, envelopes, form letters, and cards. A see- 
ond group of duties includes dictation to the machine, 
preparation of reports, the preparation and mailing of 
statements, plus the items ineluded under the duplicating 
unit. 


Fasnacht 
(Continued from page 28) 


Filing principles and procedures 
How to keep an office calendar 
Selecting material for, and arranging, 
boards 
8. The disposition of office emergencies 
9. Telegrams, special messages, ete. 
10. The preparation of simple reports, whether narra- 
tive, rough-draft copy of final, tabulated forms 
11. What it costs to do a piece of work 
12. How to wrap and post fourth-class packages 
13. Certain geographical facts, such as large cities, 
states and capitals and important industrial cen- 
ters 
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Marketing Handbook 


Edited by PAUL H. NYSTROM, Professor of Mar- 
keting, Coiumbia University; Staff Editor, Albert 
W. Frey, Professor of Marketing, Dartmouth Col- 
lege. With a Board of 69 Contributing and Consult- 
ing Editors 


For business students concerned with marketing 
operations and sales management. Brings together 
unsurpassed compact presentation of modern, scien- 
tific methods and practical selling skill. A constant 
reference for ideas, suggestions, techniques, or factual 
information about any part of the work of getting 
the product into the consumer’s hands. 30 Sections, 
Flexible binding, 1321 pp. $7.50 


Office Management 
—A Handbook 


Edited by COLEMAN L. MAZE, Professor of Man- 
agement, New York University. With a Board of over 
100 Contributing Specialists. Prepared under auspices 
of the National Office Management Association 


Ay authoritative working reference providing all- 
around guidance to modern office administration as 
practiced by the progressive companies. Includes ex- 
perience-tested ideas, facts, principles and methods 
which help keep an office a smooth-running organiza- 
tion—make it the center of direction, coordination 
and service to all departments of the business. Covers 
all elements in detail. 

169 illustrations, 870 pp., $6.00 


Financial Handbook 


Edited by JULES I. BOGEN, Professor of Finance, 
New York University; Editor, The Journal of Com- 
merce, With a Board of 70 Contributing and Con- 
sulting Editors 


Tuep EDITION of this standard handbook, com- 
pletely revised to reflect the far-reaching financial 
changes of recent years. For banking and business 
students it offers up-to-date information on financial 
questions arising in business, professional and per- 
sonal affairs. 27 Sections, Flexible binding, 1289 pp. 
$7.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10 


Applying business law to 
personal business problems 


PERSONAL 
BUSINESS 


This new text offers a specific consumer approach, stressing the 
application of business law to everyday, personal business affairs 
and problems, such as buying or renting a house, buying a car, tak- 
ing out insurance, and similar situations. Throughout, it presents 
its material from the buyer’s, rather than the seller’s viewpoint. 
Recent legislation is fully treated. Numerous modern illustrations 


emphasize doing situations. 


LAW 


By Skar, Schneider 


Flexible unit organization adapts the book to a year’s or a se- and Palmer 


mester’s course. Functional helps to study include projects, study 
guides, questions, problems, and topics. Correlated visual aids—mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips — are listed and described. A helpful 


Teacher’s Manual and Answer Key covers all material. Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


14. The general procedures of how work *‘flows”’ 
through a business organization. 


Many of the above items may seem like junior business 
training instead of clerical office training. No doubt, in- 
struction. may have been previously devoted to some of 
them, providing the student was fortunate enough to 
have had such a course in his earlier business training. 
However, this area of business training constitutes the 
‘“‘know-how’’ of things that matter. This area, when 
combined with the second area, the performance group. 
constitutes the synthesis of two major premises on which 
such a field as clerical office training can succeed. 


The fourth area includes the use of a large variety of 
non-specialized equipment and supply items. Many of 
these items are the same as would be necessary in secre- 
tarial or bookkeeping training, because, in most cases, 
they constitute some of the essentials of the operation 
of every office, and mentioning them for that reason may 
seem almost superfluous. They are items of equipment 
and supply without which clerical training cannot be 
done effectively. They must be in evidence always because 
their use is essential in almost every operation in previ- 
ously mentioned areas of clerical training. These items 
are: paper cutter, paper punches. letter and desk trays, 
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scissors and letter openers, stapling machine, postal 
scales, rulers, protractors, lettering guides, pencil 
sharpener, waste baskets, clock, calendars, bulletin 
boards, filing cabinets, work tables, telephone and city 
directories, The World Almanac and a world atlas, dic- 
tionary, secretary’s Handbook, pads of paper samples. 
scrapbooks of letterhead and correspondence samples, 
scrapbooks and supply folders of office forms, type- 
writers, duplicating machines and necessary supplies, 
and letter moistener or sealing equipment. 


This list could be expanded voluminously. It does not 
include a dozen or more office machines which would 
certainly be a part of office or business machines train- 
ing. Every one of them, from the paper cutter to the 
clock or the waste basket requires proper emphasis in 
the ‘‘when,’’ ‘‘why.’’ and ‘‘how’’ of its use in office 
routine. 

The fifth group of ‘‘must-be-taughts’’? embodies the 
development and application of useful personal traits 
and habits: 

1. Habits of perfection in figures and clerical details 

2. Courtesies of the office 

3. Meeting callers, person-to-person and by telephone 

4. Neatness and correct arrangement 
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5. Following directions 

6. Honesty in the use of time and materials. 

This is the over-all group which may make the use of 
groups of material previously mentioned effective. It is 
by no means all-inclusive. This is not a field of instruc- 
tion for clerical office training alone. ‘‘Development of 
desirable personality and character traits is a respon- 
sibility of the entire educational program. Business edu- 
cation must make a worthy contribution to the develop- 
ment. All divisions of the school must share in attain- 
ing the goal of general education. Business educators 
should throw their influence solidly behind a movement 
to establish programs within all schools leading to the 
development of desirable personality and character traits 
for all boys and all girls.’”? 

Of utmost importance, particularly in making effective 
use of the first four of the above areas of instruction, is 
the practice of working under the pressure of time. 
Office workers must be reminded continually of the value 
of time. Time is worth dollars in every office. Whether 
time is wasted through slow motion, or through careless, 
erring operations, it is costly. The stop watch has a place 


1Eyster, Elvin S. ‘‘What is the Responsibility of Business Edu- 
eation in the Matter of Personality and Character Trait Develop- 
ment?’’ The National Business Education Quarterly, VIT (March 


1939), p. 39. 


in the clerical training laboratory just as it has in the 
typewriting class or in shorthand dictation. There are 
numerous possibilities for its use in projects embodying 
production work: mailing projects, copying figures, pre- 
paring tabulated forms, sorting items of material, check- 
ing out supplies, and scores of others. 

Closely related to this factor is the element of poise. 
Are students able to remain ‘‘calm and collected’’ when 
the pressure of having to do several things at once is 
turned on? This is one of the tests of having grown to 
maturity in the ability to turn out work efficiently. The 
laboratory must make provision for training in this di- 
rection, by setting up projects described above. As has 
been pointed out elsewhere? ‘‘give a series of some of 
these things that already have been done and turn the 
‘pressure on’ saying that it must be done within a certain 
time.”’ 

All these constitute most of the ‘‘must-be-taughts’’ of 
clerical office training. A thorough-going coordination 
of all these items into one well-organized whole will pro- 
vide for an orderly learning process. 


“Fisher, Myron C., Obear, Majorie G., Sweeney, Clare L., and 
Fisher, Sanford L. ‘‘Improving Learning and Achievement in 
Office Practice.’’ Improving Learning and Achievement in Busi- 
ness Education. The American Business Education Yearbook, IT, 
1945, Chapter VITT. 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By D. D. Lessenberry and T. James Crawford 


with provision for 


individual differences 


5th EDITION 


In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, you get a scientific 
pattern for developing typing power, which includes definite procedures for 
developing speed, control, and production. In the development of typing 
power, the student is carried through alternate drives for speed and drives 
for accuracy. As skills are improved on short writings, they are transferred 
to longer writings and production problems. 

Plenty of practice is provided on realistic copy, including adequate amounts 
of rough draft copy and other typing problems lifted from various kinds of 
businesses and from various departments of businesses. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


ic Education) 
SAN FRANCISCO 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth 
Edition, recognizes that there are indi- 
vidual differences in the classroom. In 
working for speed and control, special 
types of drills and exercises are designed 
to permit the students of different abili- 
ties to work simultaneously on the same 
exercises with the same timing. Bonus 
typing is also included periodically to 


take care of individual differences. 
(Specialists in Busi: an 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
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Club and Pins 


Select one of these fine quality, artistically designed pins 
now at following low prices: 


25 or more 7 to 24 3 tob 
Silver plated $ 50ea. $ 55ea. .65ea. 
Gold plated .60 ea. .65 ea. .75 ea. 
Sterling Silver 85 ea. ea. 1.05 ea. 
Gold Filled _.____. 1.10 ea. 1.15 ea. 1.35 ea. 
ipkeasee 2.70 ea. 2.85 ea. 3.15 ea. 


(Safety catches—15c ea. extra) Plus 20% federal tax. 


individually lettered (maximum of 3 letters). Send de- 
posit of 1/3 total amount; balance C.O.D. State quan- 
tity, design no., quality, lettering desired. Also special 
pins in quantity designed on request. Write for quotations. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. K, Rochester, N. Y. 


Craftsmen in Jewelry for over 30 years. 


AN UP TO DATE TEXT 


Easy to Teach 
Easy to Learn 


TABULATIO ELEMENTARY 


AND ADVANCED 
By Riemer and Liebling 


A practical manual that makes it easy to acquire 
skill in tabulation. Designed for students prepar- 
ing for careers in banking, accounting, brokerage, 
railroad and steamship companies, and other lead- 
ing businesses. It introduces three important new 
features: 


@ Well-graded material for the ELEMEN- 
TARY, INTERMEDIATE and ADVANCED 
typewriting student. 


e Well-organized chapters and problems espe- 
cially designed for ALL student-skill levels. 


e A text suitable for ALL grades as a supple- 
ment to ANY typewriting text. 


Order Your Copy Today $1.25, List 
PITMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


2 West 45th Street 205 W. Monroe Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Distributive Education 
(Continued from page 10) 


be of the greatest value later on. So write your answers 
freely, honestly, and naturally, as if you were talking to 
yourself. Try to feel, in fact, that your test will be read 
by others, perhaps friends; be not afraid, because they 
will admire your frankness. The object of this analysis 
is to obtain a thorough and unbiased observation of your 
qualifications for selling. 

In determining whether you have the basic require- 
ments for selling, the following elements should be 


considered : 


1. Do you have courage and determination? ey ee 
2. Can you accept difficult assignments? 
3. Can you accept adverse remarks about your 
ability? 

4. Do you have confidence in yourself always? —... _ 
5. Are you easily discouraged? 
6. Do interruptions stop you? 2 
7. Do you insist on your convictions? — 
8. Do you have imagination? 
9. Can you display resourcefulness? ae 
10. Can you sell yourself effectively? 
11. Capable of making a good sales-talk? 2 Le 
12. Possess many ideas? 

13. Execute projects to end? 
14. Do you eonsider yourself intelligent? 
15. Do you apply common sense? nn 
17. Are you cooperative? 
18. Was your scholastic record good? 
19. Are you slow in supplying answers? Wu 
22. Do you like easy jobs? leet 
23. Do you make a good appearance? ee 
24. Can you inspire confidence? 
26. Are youoptimistic? 
27. Are'youalways polite? 
28. Have you a good vocabulary? 
29. Do you talk too much or little? Eee 
30. Are you loyal? 
31. Do you complain when justified? 
32. Can you accept suggestions? 
33. Can you look others in the eye? wee 
So. 
36. Can you accept responsibility? 
37. Are you interested in current problems? 

(Economic, governmental, ete.) 

38. Do you form a quick decision? aa 
40. Do you drink, smoke, ete.? 
41. Are you even-tempered in your opinion? 9.) 
42. Do you answer questions? 
43. Are you independent? 

44. Do you want to sell? 


To reach a comparison of this test and obtain a.rating, 
simply add all your ‘‘Yes’’ and ‘‘No’’ answers, and if 
the former exceed 60% it is indicated you ean sell. 
Whether you will make a good or poor salesman is not 
the concern of this analysis. The test score merely indi- 
cates your desire and inclination and will to enter selling. 
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Typewriting 
(Continued from page 42) 


A. Warmup (3 minutes) 


1. Fluency drill, to get fingers flying: 2 or 3 lines of the ex- 


perts’ rhythm drill. 
2. Concentration drill, to glue the eyes to the task at hand: SS SS) 
2 or 3 lines of any difficult copy found in the production W\\ ) ee, 
\ 


project to be undertaken in the day’s work—e.g., an inside NY Adana 
address. 
3. Spurt-speed drill, to increase word- and phrase-level typing 
speed: 2 or 3 lines of phrases selected from the production 
project. 
4+. Smoothness drill, for establishing continuity of high-rate 


typing: 2 or 3 lines of an easy sentence selected from the ROWE FILING PRACTICE SET 


production project. 


The complete set consists of three units—an 
Instruction Book that gives all the directions, a 
File Box that contains guides and folders, and 
a Container Envelope of miniature letters and 
4. (words in the production project; number-control drill,) cross reference sheets. The student first files by 

(comprising the typing in text of any numerals or symbols) the alphabetic method; then by the geographic 

(in the production project; and so on. ) method. The set may be used to supplement any 
text in filing, office practice, or secretarial train- 


ing. 


THE H. M. ROWE COMPANY 


Baltimore 17, Maryland Chicago 7, Illinois 


B. Special-Purpose Exercise (1 minute) 
1. (Any drill needed by students for which copy is afforded) 
2. (by the production project. Examples: shift-key drill, com-) 
3. (prising the typing in rapid sequence of all capitalized) 


C. Development of Basie Power (16 minutes) 


1. Momentum timings, to set a high pace: 2 or 3 half-minute 
timings on an easy sentence selected from the production 
project. 

2. Special-effort timings. Increased accuracy: 3 or 4 one-min- 
ute timings, each on a new paragraph of the production 
project, so that a maximum portion of the production proj- San Francisco 5, California 
ect will be previewed and hence accuracy in typing the 
project itself will be improved. Each timing is preceded by 
practice on difficult preselected material from the copy to 
be used, and each timing is followed by corrective practice 


on words which caused difficulty in their typing. REVISED COMPREHENSIVE PROPOSITIONS 


3. Sustained-effort timing, to set the pace at which the produc- 


tion project itself should be typed: a five- or ten-minute IN ACCOUNTING 


timing on copy in the production project, including the copy 


practiced on the one-minute timings. (Mimeographed, Bound) 
 Tepaaueee ee Presented in three volumes—Col. I by Homer St. Clair 
Pace, C.P.A. and Charles T. Bryan, C.P.A., ard Vols. II 
1. (Introduction, illustration, demonstration, discussion, or) and III by Homer St. Clair Pace, C P.A. and Edward J. 
2. (explanation of any new arrangement patterns in the pro-) ag C.P.A.—these texts provide outstanding material 
3. (duction project. If all the projects are arranged in an) ae. 
Practitioners: For ‘refresher’ and reference 


4. (evolutionary sequence, few new items need be introduced) 


(in any one lesson. ) purposes 


C.P.A. candidates: In preparation for theory 
and practical examinations 


E. Production of the Project (remaining minutes) 
Schools: As the basis for problem courses 


(The remainder of the class period is devoted to the high-) 


(speed, full-effort production of the business paper which has) Case method. Each volume contains 16 comprehensive 
(been so generously previewed in the preceding activities. In-) problems, constituting the “eases.” The problems are 
(asmuch as the job has been previewed by drills, exercises, tim-) analyzed, the theory discussed, and solutions developed. 
(ings, and explanations, the student can devote his full atten-) Supplemental material. Each section is followed by a 
(tion and effort to uninterrupted production. ) supplemental test proposition, and by 10 theory questions. 
. Volumes independent. The three volumes are not pro- 
The essence of the above plan, and the reason that this 
plan may be accurately called a ‘‘coaching’’ procedure, 1s Prive: List peice, for Yok I, and $485 te 
the total previewing effect that all parts of the lesson Vols. IL and IL, fo.b. New York. When adopted for 
vive to the job at hand. Aside from the brief use of the classroom instruction and a school orders five or more 
= copies, a 20 per cent bookstore discount is allowed, and 
experts’ rhythm drill in the opening minute, everything tenchors: to the: test 
the student types is an aid to his increasing his produc- provided. 
tion rate on the production project. The sequence of BUSINESS TEXT BOOK PUBLISHERS INC 
class activities serves another purpose, too: the drills . ; i 


and exercises and timings, traditionally a nerve-racking 225 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. 
and boring series of activities to the student, suddenly - 
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Typewriting 


(Continued from page 47) 


assume their proper value, readily understood and 
greatly appreciated by the learners. Providing such pur- 
poseful and contributing activities motivates the students 
in the same manner as showing them, in advance, a copy 
of a final examination: they leap to take fullest advan- 
tage. Gone is the tension. Eliminated is the need for 
pep talks by the teacher. The helpful, the coaching, na- 
ture of preliminary practice gives such practice on a 
creative, building perspective. 

(One advantage of this kind of a lesson, an advan- 
tage that Forum readers will be quick to recognize, is the 
simplicity with which new material can be adapted to the 
lesson. A teacher need but duplicate the basic lesson 
plan, as indicated by the italics in the foregoing outline ; 
and then, in planning a specific day’s lesson, refer on the 
outline to the pertinent parts of whatever production 
project is on hand for the day’s activities. In a few min- 
utes a teacher can draw from any business paper a com- 
plete and balanced lesson!) 

3. Duplicate the lesson material so that each student 
will have a copy of the borrowed-from-Bill paper to be 
used for the lesson. Straight-copy material to be used for 
timings should be stroke-counted—a task that any stu- 
dent can readily do for busy teachers. These are his 
instructions: ‘‘ Just imagine that every stroke on this 
business paper were typed on one continuous line of 
tape; count these strokes, and insert at the end of each 
line of the business paper the cumulative total to that 
point.’’ The stroke-count should be indicated on the 
duplicated material, but this information is the only ad- 
dition to the original business paper. Make duplicates of 
Bill’s papers as facsimile as possible. 

When each business document has been arranged in an 
evolutionary pattern, lesson-planned, and duplicated for 
class use, Bill’s contribution is ready to be presented to 
the typing class. Then— - 

Watch how much harder students try. Watch how 
eagerly they come to class, knowing that every day’s 
lesson is new, that every day’s lesson is a bread-and-but- 


ter actuality. Watch how avidly they listen to your 
explanations, and note how many more discerning ques- 
tions they ask. Watch how willingly they do drills and 
constructive practice exercises—a contrast to the usual 
bored manner in which they type so-many lines of this 
and so-many lines of that. Watch how they race the clock 
and press for higher and higher production rates. 

There are three additional items in connection with 
this whole program of focusing class activities on actual 
business materials that warrant mentioning. 

First, if Brothers Tom and Phil add their contribu- 
tions to those of Brother Bill, will not the burden become 
too big? No, for then the teacher will simply draw as 
much as he wishes from the folio of each of his cooperat- 
ing businessmen; and it is quite possible that the alert 
teacher will eventually be able to fashion a complete, 
though constantly altering, course of study from those 
practical materials. 

Second, who will actually be sent to each office for the 
part-time work that is carried on in the final two weeks? 
The persons who achieve most on the production prob- 
lems compiled from the folios. Accordingly, it would be 
well to use reserve sets of papers from each cooperating 
businessman as a kind of screening examination—picture 
the excitement when you say to your class three weeks 
before the end of the course, ‘‘The four students who 
make the best record on today’s special project will be 
recommended for employment to Mr. Phillip Strony, who 
provided the materials we are going to use”’! 

Third, what is the place of the textbook in such a pro- 
gram as the one described? When the millenium arrives, 
business courses will be taught through the wisdom of the 
teacher and the materials of the businessman. Until then, 
the textbook serves as a reference source and a guide so 
that no student will be trained so narrowly that he is eli- 
gible for employment only by a single employer. 

Instead of putting off business contacts until the last 
minute, let’s contact businessmen now, so that we know 
the specifies toward which training should be weighted. 
If we do not weight, the success of our students may 
have to... . wait. 


FBLA 


The emblem pins of the Future Business Leaders of America for Leaders, Supervisors, 
and Helpers degrees are authorized for wear by members according to the degree 
held. They are available at the prices quoted from the National Headquarters. 


Bronze Pin 


HELPER DEGREE 


Twice Actual Size $0.75, no Federal Tax 


SUPERVISOR DEGREE 
$1.60 plus 20% Federal Tax, $1.92 


Gold Filled Pin 
LEADER DEGREE 
$1.90 plus 20% Federal Tax, $2.28 


Sterling Silver Pin 


Order from 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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FBLA Bridges the Gap 


Many business and professional men 
are beginning to recognize the part 
FBLA is assuming in bridging the gap 
between the business department in 
the school and the business offices in 
the community. Experiences such as 
the one described below are being re- 
peated in communities where FBLA 
Chapters are functioning. 

Fred Bremmer, president of the 
Tell City High School FBLA Chap- 
ter, invited the Kiwanis Club to sup- 
ply a speaker for their initiation serv- 
ice and charter presentation program. 
The following paragraphs taken from 
the FBLA sponsor’s letter to the Na- 
tional Executive Secretary show two 
immediate results of this invitation. 

‘*Only yesterday an influential busi- 
ness man came to our sehool looking 
for a likely young fellow to start out 
in the office of one of our local fae- 
tories. I had not talked with him more 
than three minutes until he asked, 
‘What is this FBLA organization I 
have heard about recently?’ This 
employer was quite enthusiastic about 
it, and especially so because he is the 
chairman of a committee on Business 
Standards of the local Kiwanis Club. 
His club is sponsoring a program next 


Officers of FBLA Chapter 122, Tell City High School, Te’l City, Indiana, are 
from left to right: Fred Bremmer, president; Cherie Wolf, treasurer; Pat 
Shaver, vice-president; and Mary Peter, secretary. 
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Order FBLA Pins Now 


FBLA members who plan to pur- 
chase pins this year should enter their 
orders at an early date. Although 
a large number of pins are kept in 
stock it is possible that orders placed 
later in the vear will have to be for- 
warded to the manufacturer. 


month and he believes that his com- 
mittee can use our FBLA Chapter to 
an advantage in promoting closer re- 
lationship between the students in our 
department and the business and pro- 
fessional men in our community. 

“‘Did the member of our FBLA 
Chapter get the job? Yes, he reported 
for work today on a part-time basis 
and will have full employment when 
the semester ends.’’—Loren E. Waltz, 
Sponsor, FBLA Chapter 122, Tell 
City High School, Tell City, Indiana. 

FBLA Chapters are urged to form 
an advisory committee composed of 
men and women from the various busi- 
ness and professional elubs in the com- 
munity. It is through close coopera- 
tion with sueh groups that FBLA 
Chapters have a real opportunity to 
bridge the gap between the business 
department in the school and the busi- 
ness office. 


FBLA Director for the 


Full Program of FBLA Activities 
at Albany 
By Shirley Osborn 


The FBLA Chapter members of 
Albany High, Albany, Oregon, de- 
cided to make themselves known at 
the very beginning of the school year, 
so we began action immediately after 
the opening of school. 

We wanted to raise money for vari- 
ous activities and — incidentally, the 
Awards Committee decided it would 
be a fine thing to present a typewriter 
to some deserving student at gradua- 
tion—so impetus was given to ways 
and means. 

At the football games, FBLA mem- 
bers sold popcorn, football programs 
filled with advertising solicited from 
businessmen in the community, made 
and distributed ‘‘mums’’ in the form 
of corsages at the outstanding game of 
the vear. (Additional activities for 
the basketball season are in progress. ) 
Members have given full-hearted ¢o- 
operation to three other groups at the 
semi-finals for State Championship 
Football which ended the season. 

The Chapter has taken the Albany 
High School Associated Treasurers 
under its sponsorship as one of the 

(Continued on page 50) 


FBLA Chapter 100, Albany High School, Albany, Oregon, carries on a real 
program of school and community service. Miss Clara Voyen, sponsor, is 
Pacific District of the United Business Education 


Association. 
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Tests and Standards 


(Continued from page 24) 


Nebraska—Miss Leta Holley, Uni- 
versity of Omaha, Omaha, Chairman; 
Miss Hattie M. Steinberg, York High 

: School, York. 

New Mexico—Mr. W. J. Lincoln, 
New Mexico State Teachers College, 
Silver City, Chairman; Miss Lillian E. 
Rogers, New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas; Miss Bertha 
P. Dettmann, Wagon Mound High 
School, Wagon Mound; Miss Helen 
Klippenstein, Eastern New Mexico 

- College, Portales; and Mr. Donovan 
Holderness. Des Moines High School, 
Des Moines. 

Oklahoma — Dr. Harry Wuffman, 
College of Education, The University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, Chairman. 

South Dakota—Mr. Ear] F. Wilson. 
Southern State Normal School, Spring- 
field, Chairman; and Miss Ruth Mor- 
gan, Faulkston High School, Faulk- 
ston. 

Texas — Miss Leona Orner, Texas 
State College for Women. Denton. 
Chairman, 


; Pacific District 


Mr. John N. Given. Board of Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles. California. Director. 
Arizona—Miss Mary Kalil, Tueson 


High School, Tucson, Chairman. 

California — Mr. Kenneth Knight, 
Metropolitan School of Business, Los 
Angeles; Mr. Raymond H. Stenback, 
Fortuna Union High School, Alham- 
bra; and Mr. Phil Ashworth, San 
Diego City School, San Diego. 

Idaho — Miss Marian Flemmer, 
Boise Senior High School, Boise, 
Chairman; and Miss Virginia E. Ross, 
University of Idaho, Moscow. 

Nevada — Miss Jean Starr, White 
Pine High School, Ely. 

Oregon — Mr. Joe M. Updegraff, 
Baker High School, Baker, Chairman; 
Miss Edna Jesseph, High School, 
Clatskanie; Miss Vesta Lamb, Astoria ; 
and Miss Elaine Hayden, High School, 
Veronia. 

Utah—Miss Mary D. Brown, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City; Mr. 
A. W. Stephenson, BAC, Cedar City ; 
and Mr. Eldon Ll. Reese, Springville 
High School, Springville. 

Washington — Miss Ann Corcoran, 
State College of Washington, Pull- 


man, Chairman: and Miss Maurine 
Happs, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


Hawaii — Mrs. Orda Mawhor, Hilo 
High School, Hilo, Chairman. 


Puerto Rico— Mrs. Antonia F. 
Barkell, Insular Board. San Juan. 
Chairman. 
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school services, and has had some well 
conducted meetings with the new 
group. 

Chapter members assisted the Linn 
County Health Association in clerical 
work — specifically, addressed 5,000 
envelopes for the T. B. Christmas seal 
drive—put out 100 yearbooks each for 
a Church group and a fraternal or- 
ganization—helped out at the Boy 
Scout office downtown, and completed 
innumerable other services for the 
faculty and school at large. 

A field trip to hear a jury trial in- 
volving careless driving added variety 
to the group’s activities, and gave real 
practice to the shorthand group. 

A tea for business graduates is on 
schedule and mid-year initiation will 
bring many new members into the 
group who will be trained to carry on 
activities when the seniors become too 
involved in year-end activities. 

The main project of the FBLA—a 
follow-up of Albany High School 
eraduates of the past five vears — is 
progressing nicely and will be com- 
pleted by the end of the vear, 
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UBEA Foru™m™ 


The 


NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY 


PREVIEW 
Research Issue, Spring 1948 


The Spring 1948 issue of The NationalBusiness 
Education Quarterly will be devoted to Research 
in Business Education. In this issue we have at- 
tempted to continue the pattern that we estab- 
lished in our fall 1947 publication. 

This issue will contain brief editorials from our 
treasurer, Miss Ruth Griffith of McKinley High 
School, Cedar Rapids, lowa; and the issue editor. 

The name of Professor KE. G. Blackstone of the 
University of Southern California is one that has 
always been closely associated with research. We 
are very fortunate in having Professor Black- 
stone write about ‘‘How to Plan a Research 
Study.’’ An individual writing a research paper 
is beset with a multitude of problems. Where to 
start? What to include? Where to get data? Pro- 
fessor Blackstone in his article will take us 
through the various steps, indicate the pitfalls, 
and give some valuable advice and suggestions 
on planning a research study. 

For a long time we have known that there are 
certain blind spots in research in business educa- 
tion. What are these blind spots? What can we 
do about them? Professor Herbert A. Tonne of 
New York University takes up the challenge in 
his article ‘‘Blind Spots in Research in Business 
Education.’’ 

The field of Consumer Education is very closely 
allied with business education. What sort of re- 
search has been done in the field of Consumer 
Education? What needs to be done? For the past 
five years Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms has devoted his 
full time as Associate Director of the Consumer 
Education Study of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs has said, ‘‘ Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms ... knows 
more, I think, of Consumer Education, than any 
other person in the whole world.’’ And this is the 
Dr. Wilhelms who will give us a review of re- 
search in consumer education in our spring Quar- 
terly. 

We have all heard about the marvelous educa- 


tional accomplishments of the Armed Forces. 
What sort of research program do they have? 
How have they used research? How have they 
been able to accomplish so much in so little time? 
In his article, ‘‘The Army Studies Its Men,’’ Ira 
H. Cisin, Associate Chief Analyst of the Troop 
Attitude Research Branch of the United States 
Army, gives us some inside information about the 
research program of the Armed Forces. 

The spring Quarterly will also contain a digest 
of Dr. M. Fred Tidwell’s dissertation (Stanford 
University), ‘‘The Psychological Aspects and 
Conflicting Practices in the Methodology of Type- 
writing,’’ as well as Miss Beatrice M. Ferris’s 
(University of Southern California) study on the 
learning difficulties of high school shorthand stu- 
dents and Mrs. Winnie Stratton’s investigation 
(Southern California) on, ‘‘The Weighting of 
Typewriting Errors.’’ 

The field-of accounting will be well represented 
in this issue of the Quarterly by Dr. Julius M. 
Robinson (New York University) who summar- 
izes the practices in teaching first year accounting 
in Illinois and Dr. Edward I. Crawford (New 
York University) who presents a course of study 
in interpretative accounting. 

Some interesting suggestions in the presenta- 
tion of the basic business subjects will be given 
by Miss Ida Nolte (University of Chicago) in a 
digest of her study, ‘‘The Use of Activities in the 
Basic Business Subjects.’ 

Each research study will contain the statement 
of the problem; an explanation of the procedures 
followed and techniques used; a brief report of 
the findings and conclusions of the author; and 
recommendations for further study. 

We recommend that you place the spring 1948 
Research Issue of The National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly on your MUST list. 


BY EDWARD H. GOLDSTEIN 
Editor, Research Issues 
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BETTER BUSINESS 


WILL COME WITH BETTER 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 

every child’s education since business is such an im- 

portant part of community life. These successful text- 

books are doing their part in providing good business 
- training in our schools. 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
by Reed and Morgan 1948 Edition 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, New York State Education 
Department and Past President of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. His collaborator is V. James Morgan, 
formerly Head of the Commercial Department of the James 
Monroe Junior-Senior High School, Rochester. 
Introduction to Business fur- 
nishes a basic course designed 
to give every student the prac- 
tical information which each 
individual needs to conduct his 
personal business affairs. 


There is a stimulating chapter 
on the Consumer and His Prob- 
lems. Advances in the fields 
of communication and _ trans- 
portation are featured, includ- 
ing air travel, air service, and 
shipping by air. 


There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


BUSINESS WORKBOOK 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the titles, 
Communication, Savings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, Paying, and Re- 
sponsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, designed 
to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
by Edwin I. Stein 1948 Edition 


Experienced teachers of business agree that commercial pupils 
need a very thorough grounding in arithmetic. Often pupils 
need a refresher course in arithmetic to restore their skills. 
Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have been 


seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weakness in arith- 
metic makes commercial courses difficult. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Sutton and Lennes 


There is much new, fresh ma- 
terial on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and in- 
stallment buying. All examples 
of solutions are taken from the 
approved daily practice of mod- 
ern business. Census figures, 
postal rates, tariff regulations, 
taxation figures, and_ other 
statistical material have been 
brought down to date. 


BUSINESS LAW 


by Samuel P. Weaver 1948 Edition 


Weaver’s Business Law discusses and illustrates the general 
rules of law. It gives type cases and problems to exemplify 
the subordinate rules underlying each general rule. Labora- 
tory exercises give the student a glimpse of the practical 
application of the law. There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. A 1948 revision is in preparation. 


COMPLETE TYPEWRITING 
by Ollie Depew 
1948 Edition 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to develop 


ability in spelling, punctuation, 


and letter composition. A 


competent typist should not only write rapidly and accurately, 
but should have the ability to compose letters in good taste 


and in correct English. 
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NEW YORK 16 
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